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buying of a piece of this porcelain is not a selfish 
pleasure. It gives a lasting joy to the recipient, who never 
tires of contemplating the graceful beauty of line and 
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LAINS are ever prized and are preserved from generation 
to generation. DINNER SERVICES—Blue-fluted Copen- 
hagen patterns for 12 persons, comprising 108 pieces, price 
$150.00; TEA SETS, for six persons, of 29 pieces, price 
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FINANCIAL 


Notes About Issues in the Financial World 
Most Interesting to Readers of the Review 


Frencu Crty Issues’ Rise 

New high records for the City of Paris 6s were made 
at the close of the market September 28. The previous 
high mark touched was 9674, last year. The low for 
1917 was 73144. On June 13, the low price for 1918 was 
made at 8154. The new quotation is 971% bid, 9734 
asked. New high records are also seen in the City of 
Bordeaux 6s, the City of Lyons 6s, and the City of 
Marseilles 6s. 





SCANDINAVIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 

One of the interesting financial happenings during 
recent years is the increase in the representation of 
Scandinavian insurance companies in the United States. 
The first Danish insurance company to establish offices 
here was Skandinavia, which opened in 1916. Re- 
insurance is a feature in the business of this concern, 
and it is a gratifying sign of the times that where 
Germany has been entirely replaced in this respect, and 
the Allied countries are not quite in a position to extend 
operations to this side of the Atlantic, Scandinavian 
financial interests see their way to branch out. 





NorWEGIAN AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION 
Owing to remarkable growth in the business of the 
Norwegian American Securities Corporation, the com- 
pany has been compelled to enlarge greatly its quarters 
in the building at 74 Broadway where it has been 
located since its start. The entire seventeenth floor is 
now given over to this company, which is daily proving 
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of individuals, firms and corpora- 
resident tions are solicited. Loans made on 
approved names or collaterals. 


WILLS AND TRUSTS 


This bank’s Trust Department is 
equipped to handle with skill and 
experience its clients’ wills, estates, 
agencies, trusteeshi 
authorized by law to act in such 


INVESTMENTS 


Clients wishing to avail themselves 
of the bank's experience in selecting 
safe investments are invited to call 
on or write our Bond De 
or Real Estate Loan Department 
for choice bonds and mortgages 
yielding 5% and 6 

These can be ha 

$500 and upwards. 
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a strong financial link between the United States and 
the Scandinavian countries. 





Liserty Loan SuBSCRIPTIONS 

While the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign exceeds 
anything of the kind that went before, it is pertinent 
to make comparisons with preceding loan subscriptions, 
which stood as follows: First loan, 4,000,000 separate 
subscriptions; second loan, 9,400,000, and third loan, 
18,308,325 subscriptions. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Scandinavian Americans aided materially in 
rolling up the grand totals. 





Norway’s Neutrauity Loan 

The budget committee of the Norwegian Storting 
has requested the Government to grant a loan for 
250,000,000 kroner to defray expenses in connection 
with the country’s maintenance of its neutrality. The 
national treasury deposits on June 30 stood at only 
35,320,000 kroner, while the amount in January of this 
year was more than 120,000,000 kroner. The provision 
budget has required extraordinary sums to meet 
expenditures. 





Bank TELLS oF GERMAN MACHINATIONS 

The eleventh paper in the series issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York treats of Ger- 
many’s scheme to establish her economic leadership 
in the world. This paper is a most interesting exposi- 
tion of what a country’s ruthless masters may under- 
take to promote their special interests at the expense 
of those unable to withstand such imposition until 
aroused finally. J. M. 
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The National City Bank of New York 


has correspondence relationships with the strongest 
banks in Scandinavia and maintains a representa- 
tive in Copenhagen to facilitate their business in 
the United States. It is able to offer unusual facil- 
ities for the transaction of commerce everywhere. 
Its Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Commercial 
Credits command funds in all accessible countries. 


Condensed Statement as of May 10, 1918 


ASSETS 
CASH on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and due from 
Banks and Bankers and United States Treasurer $151,779,713.92 
Acceptances of Other Banks 35,397,183.63 
UNITED STATES TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
Maturing in less than 90 days 140 512,500.00 $327,689,397.55 


25,449,526.20 

310,702,357.99 

39,291,806.09 
1,500,000.00 376,943,690.28 


14,058,790.31 
5,000,000.00 
20,637,939.26 
2,911,280.35 


$747,241,097.75 


LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL, Surplus and Undivided Profits $ 74,994,970.02 

628,196,322.63 
Reserve for Expenses, Taxes, and Unearned Interest 4,605,767.41 
Circulation 1,756,300.00 
Rediscounts and Foreign Bills of Exchange Sold 9,963,889.69 
Acceptances, Cash Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks 22,181,039.01 
Other Liabilities 5,542,808.99 


$747,241,097.75 























Map of the Foreign Branches of THE NATIONAL City BANK OF NEW YORK and its atiiliate, the 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Boston 


Members of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston Stock Exchanges 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Deposit Accounts 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN AMERICA 1800 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


LONDON 


Scandinavian Investors 


should be particularly interested in a publication which has been 
issued by my firm, 


A. B. LEACH & CO., Inc. 


62 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK, 


and which explains the great advantage which to-day they have 
over any other investors. 


Please write for copy, which will be mailed free of charge. 


NIELS FRODE HOLCH 
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HANNEVIG AND COMPANY 


Bankers 


139 Broadway, New York 


SPECIALIZING IN 


SHIPPING and FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


HANNEVIG AND COMPANY 


139 Broadway, New York 


Empire Crust Company 
120 Broadway Nem York 580 Fifth Avenue 
London Office, 41 Threadneedle Street 


Resources Over $50,000,000 


The Fifth Avenue Office of this Company, corner 47th Street, 
is accessibly situated for anyone desiring the services of an 
Uptown Banking Institution. Careful and courteous atten- 
tion given to any business entrusted to it. 


Interest may be arranged upon accounts subject to check. 


Certificates of Deposit, maturing at a date to suit the needs 
of the depositor, issued at favorable rates of interest. 


Empire Safe Deposit Company 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
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Norwegian American Securities 


Corporation 
74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Capital, $1,000,000 


TRYGVE BARTH, President 


LEIF H. STROM, Vice-President GEORGE REITH, Vice-President 
B. KROEPELIEN, Sec’y and Treas. LEROY JONES, Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


T. BARTH, President L. H. STROM, Vice-Pres. New York Oversea Co. 
T. LANGLAND THOMPSON, Attorney GUNNAR HARTMANN, Pres. Hart Trading Co. 
W. K. FRIMANN, Shipowner GEORGE REITH, Vice-President 

B. KROEPELIEN, Treasurer C. STEENDAL, Pres. Jefferson Insurance Co. 
WILHELM ALME, Man. Dir. Bergen Agent a/s WM. SCHENSTROM, Pres. Electric Welding Co. 
TH. JULLUM, Gen. Agt. Norw’g’n Marine Ins. Co’s of America 

P. HARSEM, Merchant KARL KROGSTAD, President S. O. Stray & Co. 


The Norwegian American Securities Corporation was formed for the 
purpose of facilitating business transactions between Norway and the 
other Scandinavian Countries and the United States of America. 




















K. N. & K. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT and TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





K. N. & K. Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks are among the oldest 
and best known in the banking field. Banks and Bankers will be interested 
in our advertising matter, especially prepared for popular distribution. 


Copies of Leaflets and Booklets will be sent on request. 


Knauth ‘Nachoo & Kulne 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Equitable Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


USINESS men who are interested in 

Scandinavian trade will find the 
foreign trade service of the Irving pecu- 
liarly suited to their needs. This Bank 
operating direct or through its Scandi- 
navian banking correspondents provides 
the information and assistance required 
in establishing closer relations between 
business men of Scandinavia and America.. 


IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK 


Strictly a Commercial Bank 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NOVEMBER-DECEMBER NUMBER 


ALBERT EDELFELT is the foremost artist among the Swedish Finns. His 
illustrations of Fdnrik Stals Sdgner are classic interpretations of Runeberg’s 
heroes, simple, homely types exalted by a spiritual passion of patriotism. The 
picture on the cover was inspired by the song “The March of the Men of Bjérne- 
borg,” printed in this issue in Dr. Donner’s translation. 


LAvuRENCE Marce.tuius Larson, professor of history in the University of 
Illinois, is translator and author of the preface of The King’s Mirror, published 
as the third in the ScaNnDINAVIAN Monocrapus, and author of numerous historical 
books, including Canute the Great and Short History of England. He was born 
in Bergen, Norway. 


JoHN Bereu is one of the younger authors in Finland who write in Swedish. 
“Sakari’s Story” is taken from his novel Efter Ofreden and deals with the worst 
of the terrible famines that have ravaged Finland from time totime. One 
hundred thousand people, one-fourth of the population, are said to have perished 
from starvation in the reign of Charles XI. 


Idylls and Epigrams are charming examples of Jonan Lupvic RuNE3ERG’sS 
lighter vein. His fame, however, rests chiefly on his patriotic songs. The 
martial notes of ‘The March of the Men of Bjérneborg”’ have inspired audiences 
in all the Scandinavian countries. It was written in honor of a Finnish regiment 
known from the time of Gustaf Adolf and especially distinguished in the War of 
1808 and 1809, when the Finns made their desperate, heroic stand against the 
Russian conquerors. As a companion to Runeberg’s masterpiece Dr. Donner 
has chosen a poem by an unknown author, “March of the Finnish Cavalry in 
the Thirty Years’ War” reminding us of the equally glorious deeds of the Finns 
under Gustaf Adolf. 


FREDERIC SCHENCK will be remembered as the joint translator with Dr. 
Campbell of the first ScANDINAVIAN Cuassic and as contributor to the Review 
of the article “Holberg: Feminist.” He represented the American Fencing Team 


at the Olympic Games in Stockholm in 1912. Dr. Schenck is instructor at 
Harvard. 


Cart G. O. Hansen is associate editor and musical critic of the Norwegian 
daily, Minneapolis Tidende, and a frequent contributor to various Norwegian 
publications. He is the author of the articles dealing with the Norwegians 


and Danes in the series on Scandinavian Music in America published by the 
Review. 
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~The Boundaries of Finland 


By Laurence Marceiius Larson 


I believe in Finland being given its complete and absolute independence 
so that it shall not be merely in name but in fact as completely independent 
of Germany as of Russia; just as independent as Norway and Sweden 
are. I wish that America could send its own representative at once to 
the Finnish capital to counteract German propaganda and to show the 
Finlanders that if they honestly and in good faith stand for thein own 
complete independence, we will stand by them, and give them food, and 
do anything else in our power for them. 


September, 1918. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


MONG the many Asiatic peoples that have found their way 
across the Siberian steppes into eastern and southeastern 
Europe are a group of. Turanian tribes known historically as 

the Finns. The greater part of the Finnish horde did not advance 
far beyond the Ural barrier; but an important fragment, the so-called 
West Finns, continued the journey up the valley of the Volga and 
finally settled on the banks of the Oka, a river that drains the country 
south of Moscow and joins the Volga some three hundred miles east 
of that city. 

It is not known when the West Finns came into central Russia, 
but archeologists are disposed to believe that they had entered the 
valley of the Oka three thousand years ago. After a long stay in 
this region they resumed their wanderings northwestward toward 
the Baltic Sea, the shores of which they reached apparently some 
time in the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

The migrating tribes gradually took possession of a considerable 
stretch of territory north of the Diina River. Here they came to 
be known as Livs and their country as Livonia. From the Diina 
the migration traveled southwestward along the coast of Kurland 





SQ. DAP P7FPMC_ Oo Odd ONO sj _ andnorthward into Esthonia, 
WA WN Ak which, it is believed, the 
. Finns occupied at least as 
early as the fifth century. 
The same movement carried 
them around or across the 
Gulf of Finland into what 
hassince been called Finland, 
and they had come into 
almost complete possession 
of the southern parts of this 
land by the year 800. 
The Finns who settled 
ita : ; the shores of the great Gulf 


AND 


EARLY MIGRATION ; =| belonged to two distinct 
FINNISH RACE ; ' tribes, the Tavasts and the 
Karelians. The former 
remained in large part on the south shore, where they inherited the 
name of the people they had dispossessed and came to be known 
as Esths. The Tavasts who crossed over to Finland settled the 
southwestern part of that country from the Kymmene River to the 
Gulf of Bothnia. The Karelians, who seem to have migrated earlier 
and in greater numbers than the Tavasts, found their homes farther 
to the east between the Kymmene River and Lake Ladoga. Both 
tribes gradually extended their territories northward, but the Kare- 
lians traveled farther than the Tavasts. In their wanderings the 
former ultimately reached the Arctic coast, where at one time their 
scattered settlements might be traced from northern Norway to 
the Mezen River, nearly two hundred miles beyond Archangel. 
Some historians believe that the inhabitants of the southwestern 
part of Finland belong to a third tribe which they call the Finns 
‘proper,’ but others maintain that these are in all likelihood merely 
a branch of the Tavast people. 

In the earlier middle ages the limits of the territories occupied 
by the West Finns extended somewhat farther south than is the 
case to-day. In Kurland they held the larger part of the great 
promontory and perhaps a narrow strip of the coast along the 
Gulf of Riga. They controlled the northern half of Livonia and 
had a few settlements farther south along the Baltic shore. Esthonia 
was wholly Finnish, as were also the Ingrian lands south and south- 
west of the future site of Petrograd. The shores of the great lakes, 
Ladoga and Onega, were settled by Karelians in comparatively 
early times; and with the spread of this tribe the boundaries of 
Finland, in the larger sense, were gradually drawn northeastward 
past Shenkursk to the valley of the Mezen and probably beyond. 
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In more recent times, through the pressure of alien peoples, the 
areas of West Finnish occupation have suffered important losses. 
The Livs of Kurland and southwestern Livonia have practically 
disappeared, the stronger and more numerous Lettish population 
having absorbed them. The upper part of Livonia almost as far 
south as the Salis River, Esthonia, and the northwestern part of 
Ingria have, however, remained predominantly Finnish (Esthonian) 
to the present day. In the government of Petrograd the Finns have 
been forced to yield before the overwhelming advance of the Slavs, 
except in certain limited areas east of Ladoga and near the Esthonian 
boundary, as noted above. Between the two great lakes the Karelian 
element is still strong; but east of Onega the Russian has largely 
superseded the West Finn, and at present the eastern limits of 
Greater Finland follow a line drawn along the western shore of 
Lake Onega northward to the White Sea. 

A state in the modern sense of the term the Finns have never 
created, though it is likely that their tribal groups or units might 
have developed into national organizations if outside forces had not 
interfered. Modern Finland is the result of Swedish colonization 
and conquest; its boundaries are the outcome of nearly eight centuries 
of hostility between Swedes and Slavs. Long before the Karelians 
and the Tavasts began to find their way into Finland, a Scandinavian 
people, presumably Swedes, had planted colonies in the southern 
part of that country. Stretching almost across the entrance to the 
Gulf of Bothnia lies the Aland archipelago, a group of islands that 
may be regarded as fragments of the Finnish land mass but has been 
inhabited by Swedes as long as history knows. The Alands approach 
to within twenty miles of the Swedish coast and form a natural series 
of stepping-stones to the mainland beyond. Some writers have held 
that the Swedes had abandoned the settlements in the “Eastlands” | 
before the invasion of the Tavasts; but the evidence available appears 
to indicate that Scandinavian culture east of Bothnia has been con- 
tinuous from prehistoric times to the present, and that, at least as 
early as the eleventh century, there was an appreciable movement 
of Swedish emigrants into “the New Land” (Nyland) on the Finnish 
Gulf. 

The history of Finland as a political unit begins with Saint Erik’s 
expedition to the east in 1157. This venture served a double pur- 
pose: it was a crusade directed against the heathen worship of the 
Finns and their Swedish neighbors; and it established the authority 
of the Swedish Crown over the Scandinavian colonies in Nyland. 
King Erik no doubt also hoped to bring the native Finns into subjec- 
tion; but in pursuit of this plan neither he nor his immediate succes- 
sors had any marked success. For almost a century the authority 
of the foreigner was limited to a small area in the neighborhood of 
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the new city of Abo. It was not until the days of Earl Birger that 
a serious effort was made to conquer the Finns. In 1249 the great 
Earl led an expedition against the Tavasts and forced them to 
surrender their ancient freedom. This campaign carried Swedish 
civilization and the Christian faith as far as the Kymmene River; 
but beyond this line the heathen Karelians continued hostile and 
defiant. 

In their opposition to Swedish expansion the Karelians received 
powerful support and assistance from the Christian rulers of Nov- 
gorod, a neighboring Russian republic which in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries was the greatest political and commercial center 
of northwestern Slavdom. The citizens of Novgorod looked with 
growing disfavor on the eastward progress of Swedish colonization 
in Nyland, and in less than a decade the two powers came into 
armed collision. From that year (1164) to the treaty of 1809 there 
was little security and peace along the Finnish frontier. 

The Swedish conquest of Karelia began in 1293, when Torgils 
Knutsson, marshal and regent of Sweden, led a strong force into 
southeastern Finland, where he founded the stronghold of Viborg. 
The following year the Swedes penetrated as far as Lake Ladoga and 
seized the fortress of Kexholm, one of the outposts of Novgorod. 
Viborg and Kexholm in Swedish hands were regarded as direct 
menaces at Novgorod and immediate efforts were made to seize 
them. The attempt on Viborg failed, but Kexholm was retaken, 
and a few years later the Swedes were compelled to withdraw from 
eastern Karelia. 

After a century and a half of intermittent warfare, the rival powers 
finally decided to treat for permanent peace. In 1323 their pleni- 
potentiaries met at Néteborg (later renamed Schliisselburg), where 
the Neva River flows out of Lake Ladoga. The treaty of Néteborg 
was the earliest formal agreement negotiated by Swedes and Russians 
of which we have any record. It drew the boundary between Fin- 
land and Novgorod from the mouth of the Sestra, a small stream 
emptying into the Gulf of Finland about twenty miles northwest of 
Petrograd, in a northerly direction to the waters of Kajana. What 
Kajana meant in 1323 cannot be determined; it may have been a 
name for the Arctic Ocean, though some historians believe that it 
meant the Gulf of Bothnia. Only in the south, however, where the 
boundary can be clearly traced, was the arrangement of any import- 
ance. Perhaps less than a third of what is now Finland had actually 
been colonized at the time; the remainder was a vast wilderness with 
no permanent population except a few groups of wandering Lapps. 
In the southeast the line was drawn through the disputed territory 
in such a way as to leave to Novgorod a strip of territory from 
twenty to forty miles wide west of Lake Ladoga. This lake with its 
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ee ea eee outlet, the Neva, were thus left wholly 

SWEDISH RULE within the Russian limits, and 
Novgorod was able te continue the 
development of her commercial in- 
terests in the north and the northeast. 

The Karelian tribe was divided at 
Noteborg, and the division in certain 
respects became permanent. The 
western part of Karelia came under 
the influence of Swedish civilization 
and of the Roman Catholic Church; 
later the Lutheran reformation was 
preached throughout all Finland and 
still remains the dominant religion 

among the Finns. The eastern 
@ 7-» | Karelians, on the other hand, accepted 
ws .,| the civilization of Russia and the 
wea-iz | Greek Orthodox faith. A large part 
wi7-72|_ | of their country was later added to 

Finland, but the old intellectual and 
religious divisions have not been wholly bridged. 

The eastern and northern boundaries of Finland were determined 
in large measure by the activities of Russian monks and missionaries. 
Beginning early in the thirteenth century, these soldiers of the Ortho- 
dox faith had been wandering northward through eastern Karelia 
toward the Arctic. Two generations later the Russian Church had 
a series of stations from the Dwina valley almost as far as the Nor- 
wegian frontier. About 1450 the great monastery of Solovetz was 
founded on a group of islands near the western edge of the White 
Sea; it has remained an important center of Russian influence in 
those regions ever since. Early in the following century a Russian 
priest who had taken up missionary work among the northern Lapps 
carried the message of the Orthodox gospel along the Murman coast 
and built a church within a few miles of the present Norwegian 
boundary. 

The kings of Norway had long regarded the Murman coast and 
the Kola peninsula as a Norwegian dependency; but this claim was 
soon to be disputed by Karelian adventurers who began to appear 
in considerable numbers on the coast of Lapland in the thirteenth 
century. These were subjects of Novgorod and faithful adherents 
of the Russian Church. In the same period Norwegian settlements 
were creeping forward past North Cape, and by 1300 had probably 
reached the present limits of Norwegian territory toward the east. 
The Murman coast thus came into the possession of Norway and 
Russia. For a long time the two countries exercised a sort of joint 
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jurisdiction in these regions, and the boundary was not definitely 
determined before 1826. 

The important consideration for present purposes is that a broad 
belt of Russianized Karelian territory was being drawn along the 
east frontier of Finland and in the far north, which made the expansion 
in these two directions difficult and almost impossible. The kings 
of the Vasa dynasty saw clearly that their Finnish policy ought to 
include the purpose to get control of the regions about the White 
Sea. In 1590 a Swedish force attacked the Russian outpost at Kola, 
and the following year an expedition crossed from northern Finland 
to the White Sea; but neither venture proved successful. In 1611 
the Swedish king returned to the project of northward expansion: 
a second effort was made to seize Kola, but again the plan failed. 
Finland has never had a port on the Arctic. 

Though neither the Swedes nor the Russians held very faithfully 
to the agreement of 1323, the Néteborg line remained the official 
boundary in the southeast until it was superseded by a new line 
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drawn at Stolbova in 1617. In the war that was terminated by the 
treaty of that year, the Swedes had again seized Kexholm, and this 
time they refused to return it. The new agreement established a 
boundary which, beginning at the lower end of Lake Ladoga, ran 
for a distance of about two hundred miles northward through points 
located from fifty to one hundred miles east of the Néteborg line. 
The limits of Swedish territory were also brought down to the Neva 
River. 

The greater part of eastern Karelia was thus added to the posses- 
sions of the Swedish Crown. The new province of Kexholm was not, 
however, officially joined to the grand duchy of Finland; the same 
war had brought Ingria to the Swedish kingdom, and for a time this 
province with Kexholm formed a distinct administrative unit. The 
transfer called forth much dissatisfaction among the new subjects. 
The government at Stockholm was anxious that the Lutheran faith 
should be the exclusive religion of the kingdom and began a religious 
propaganda among the Karelians which they found extremely 
irritating. 

For almost exactly a century the vast majority of the West 
Finnish population were united under a single government. Livonia, 
Esthonia, Ingria, Karelia, and Tavastland were all subject to the 
Swedish king. A few Finnish communities in Kurland and a scattered 
Karelian element in northern Russia were not included; otherwise 
the union was complete. The relationship of these various parts 
to the Crown was not the same in every case: Finland was counted 
a part of the Swedish kingdom, while Kexholm and the Baltic 
provinces were regarded as dependencies. It may therefore be said 
that, technically, the treaty of Stolbova did not change the boundaries 
of the grand duchy. 

During the eighteenth century the territories of Finland suffered 
material reductions. Gustavus Adolphus had excluded Russia 
absolutely from the Baltic Sea, and it was not to be expected that the 
Muscovites would submit indefinitely to the disadvantages of such 
a frontier. With the accession of Peter the Great, war was resumed, 
and this time the Swedes were finally defeated. By the peace of 
Nystad (1721) much of what the Vasas had won beyond the “ Eastern 
Sea”’ was lost: the Czar took the Baltic lands, the greater part of 
Kexholm, and a strip of the grand duchy east of and including 
Viborg. He was thus enabled to push the Swedish frontier nearly 
one hundred miles away from his new capital city. Ladoga was once 
more a Russian lake and the Neva a Russian river. Twenty-two 
years later the Swedish king was again called upon to surrender 
Finnish territory. By the treaty of Abo (1743) the boundary was 
moved west to the Kymmene River and drawn northward and north- 
eastward in such a way as to add nearly all of Lake Saima to the 
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Russian dominions. These acquisitions, except a narrow strip north 
of the Neva, the Czar organized into a province of Viborg. Nearly 
all of ancient Karelia was now lost to the Swedish Crown. 

There were no further territorial changes along the Russian 
frontier before 1808, when Czar Alexander I invaded Finland and 
by the close of the year had conquered the entire country. The 
following year (September 17, 1809), at Fredrikshamn, the Swedish 
envoys signed the most humiliating treaty in the history of their 
country, and the long connection between Sweden and Finland 
was terminated. 

In the negotiations at Fredrikshamn Sweden was forced to sur- 
render certain territories that could not strictly be counted as part 
of Finland. These were the Aland Islands and a part of Swedish 
Lapland. In vain the Swedish commissioners argued that Aland 
had never been Finnish in population,.but the Russians were inex- 
orable and forced the transfer. 

In the dismal stretches of Lapland the frontiers had been deter- 
mined only in part. The first effort to draw a definite boundary 
in this region was in 1596, when Sweden and Russia agreed to accept 
a line drawn from the inner angle of the Varanger Fjord southward 
through the middle of Lake Enare. Later, through colonization by 
Swedish subjects, this line was pushed somewhat farther east a few 
miles beyond Lake Enare. In 1751 a definite boundary was drawn 
between Norway and Sweden, a line which, since 1809, has served 
as a boundary between Norway and Finland. Through the greater 
part of its length this was traced along the ridge of the watershed, 
so that all the streams that empty into the Gulf of Bothnia were 
given to Sweden and Finland. But these treaties left many terri- 
torial problems still unsolved. For one thing, the Russians con- 
tinued to levy tribute in the great Kemi Lappmark, though it lay 
west of the line of 1596 and consequently was regarded as belonging 
to Sweden. 

The boundary between Finland and Swedish Norrland was also 
a matter of some doubt. It is usually stated that Finland extended 
to the Kemi River, but the older maps seem to indicate that the 
boundary ran along the watershed between the basins of the Kemi 
and the Tornea. In the negotiations at Fredrikshamn the Russians 
insisted on the Kalix River as the northwestern boundary of Finland, 
while the Swedes urged that the Kemi River was the proper line. 
A compromise was finally agreed upon and the rivers Tornea and 
Muonio were accepted as the boundary between the two countries. 
Two years later the Czar added the Karelian province of Viborg to 
the grand duchy and the boundaries of Finland in their present 
form were completed. 

In 1917 the Finnish diet severed all connections with Petrograd 
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and declared Finland an independent state. This action was prompt- 
ly followed by a strong agitation for the rectification of the eastern 
frontier. So long as there remains a Russian Karelia the Finns will 
regard their nation as incomplete. Consequently they wish to push 
their boundary eastward to Lake Onega and northward to the White 
Sea. Sucha rectification would also give their country an outlet on the 
Arctic coast, which seems to be necessary to their national prosperity. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 350,000 Karelians 
who live outside the limits of the new Finnish state, nearly all of 
whom are to be found in the country between the Finnish frontier 
and the Murman Railway. This region has been under Russian 
control for nearly seven hundred years, and in religion, civilization, 
and literary culture the inhabitants have in large measure become 
Russianized. In the past their sympathies have been with Russia, 
though it is, of course, possible that in the present state of Russian 
affairs they would be glad to transfer their loyalty to the govern- 
ment at Helsingfors. 

The chief obstacle in the way of establishing a Greater Finland 
is the Murman Railway. The building of this road was forced by 
the serious military situation of 1915; but in the future it is sure to 
have great commercial importance. Through the greater part of 
its course the Murman road runs close to the frontier between the 
Slavic and the Karelian territories. It would be possible to draw a 
boundary from Lake Ladoga to Kandalashka on the White Sea which 
would leave the railway in Russian possession and still give to Fin- 
land nearly the whole Karelian population. Russia might also be 
willing to surrender what she still holds of Lapland west of the rail- 
way; but it is inconceivable that she should agree to the cession of 
Catherine Harbor, the terminal port, without which the Murman 
road would be of slight value. 

If the coming peace conference should approve the creation of a 
Greater Finland, there seems to be no good reason why the Esthonian 
lands should not be included in such a state. The Baltic Provinces 
are inhabited chiefly by two races, Letts and Finns. If the national- 
istic principle is to be carried out, it would seem the logical decision 
to allow the Letts to follow the fortunes of their Lithuanian kinsmen 
and to reunite the Esthonians with the Tavasts and the Karelians. 
This would give Finland a total population of at least 5,000,000, 
nearly ninety per cent. of which would be of Turanian stock. It 
would also give the new state strength sufficient to maintain its 
sovereignty and its independence. And unless such an arrangement 
can be worked out, the immediate future will see the Baltic lands 
distributed among four weak and almost helpless states, which in 
the course of time can scarcely escape being forced into some form 
of vassal relationship either to the Slavs or to the Prussians. 





From ‘‘Idylls and Epigrams’”’ 
By JoHan RUNEBERG 


[From ‘‘Anthology of Swedish Lyrics” translated by CHARLES WHARTON STORK, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS, Volume IX 


I 


From a lover’s trysting came the maiden, 

With red hands she came. Her mother asked her: 
“Wherefore are your hands so red, my daughter?”’ 
And the girl said: “‘I’ve been plucking roses, 
And the thorns have pricked me as I plucked them.” 
From her love-tryst came once more the maiden, 
With red lips she came. Her mother asked her: 
‘Wherefore are your lips so red, my daughter?”’ 
And the girl said, “‘ Raspberries I’ve eaten, 

And they stained my lips as I was eating.”’ 

From her love-tryst once again the maiden 

Came, with pallid cheek. Her mother asked her: 
“Wherefore is your cheek so pale, my daughter?” 
But the girl said: “‘ Make my grave, O mother, 
Hide me there and set a cross above me, 

Carve upon the cross what I shall tell you: 

‘Red her hands were at the first returning, 

’Twas within a lover's hands they reddened. 

Red her lips were at the next returning, 

*Twas beneath a lover’s lips they reddened. 

Pale her lips were at the last returning, 

They were pale because her love was faithless.’ ”’ 


XVI 


Counsels three the mother gave her daughter: 
Not to sigh, not to be discontented, 

Not to give a kiss to any lover. 

Mother, if your daughter disobey not 

In the last of these three things you counsel, 
She will disobey in both the others. 





Sakari’s Story 


By Joun BEerGH 


Translated from the Swedish by HANNA AstRUP LARSEN 


reign of King Karl the Eleventh—God rest his soul. Famine 

lay heavy over all the realm and especially over our poor frosty 
Finland. You might have thought the Lord was angry at the 
untiring care our thrifty king gave to the good things of this world 
and did not like his taking so much thought for the morrow. Perhaps 
Heaven meant to show us that it availed nothing to plan everything, 
arrange everything, to plough and to sow the fields, without praying 
for God’s blessing. Though the country was perhaps in a better 
condition, take it altogether, than ever before, want and misery 
came—worse than we had known them in the days of the old spend- 
thrift, fighting kings. All nature was out of joint. All the plagues 
of Egypt went over our poor land, and we could not understand the 
reason; we had no Moses to show us the wound from which our life- 
blood was oozing away. We were like children, who only feel the 
sting of the rod, but don’t know why it is lifted, and when I think 
of it all now, so long afterwards, it seems not impossible that this 
was the very reason why it brought us nearer to Him who was 
_ punishing us. 

Our poor Juuriniemi had never been among the richer farms, 
and in these hard times it yielded scarcely anything. One winter 
we ate bread made of bark, and when the harvest again failed the 
next year our servants left us and went to Sweden to beg. We— 
my father and mother and I—lived mostly on game and fish, but 
with daily hunting and fishing the supply soon gave out, and the 
game especially was almost destroyed by men and wild beasts. 
When everything else was gone, mother zuthered a kind of moss and 
boiled it. 

Yet another year passed, and we went about, silent, pale, and 
hollow-eyed. We thought God had abandoned us and our land, 
and to me, young as I was, it seemed that life would never have 
anything to offer except misery and hunger. On all the neighboring 
farms, things were about the same as with us, and I began to feel 
that the highest imaginable bliss would be to eat my fill. My 
dreams, such as young people dream, dealt only with an earthly 
paradise where I could have a big dish of porridge and a loaf of clean 
bread every day. Even the stories that mother told to pass time in 
winter evenings were all about food and untold riches, and we gorged 
in fancy, since we never had anything to eat in reality. : 


I: ALL happened in the time when we ate bark bread, in the 
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I often roamed about for whole days in the forest, looking for 
game, but seeking even more the treasure of my dreams. Every- 
where I seemed just about to reach something mysterious and won- 
derful that should help us out of our troubles, but the reality was 
always commonplace or baffling. I caught glimpses of the forest 
sprites under the dewy bushes, vanishing in the soughing reeds, and 
heard them laughing in the mountain clefts, but I could never get 
near enough to demand their hidden treasures of them. It was 
starvation, for I am not naturally one of those who only go about 
and wait for the help of others. It is hard to fight against the Lord 
when he is angry with a people, and that was the reason why I 
thought only of supernatural help out of the terrible, year-long 
suffering. | 

On Sundays, and in the morning and evening, we read the Bible 
and the book of sermons, but when I was alone in the forest I saw 
the wood-nymph with her hair down her back, beckoning and luring, 
and sometimes the Neck sat among the reeds playing as though to 
call me to him. Robin Goodfellow crept about; I could see his red 
cap flitting over the grayness, and the elves danced in the glade, 
caring nothing for the small griefs of men. But as for me I always 
came too late. They always had time to hide, as they do from our 
race. 

Fall came. The rye grew sparse on the field with straight, thin 
straws and white, empty ears. The Black Death lurked about the 
villages, but we had not yet been visited by the Angel with the 
Sword. The fog hung thick and heavy over the fields and seemed 
to smell of sickness and death. In the woods there was not a breath 
of wind, and nothing stirred but the water that gathered and fell 
from the limp-hanging leaves. The oats had not had a chance to 
freeze and stood rotting without getting ripe. All signs pointed to 
another winter of starvation, but by that time I was so used to it 
that I hardly looked for anything else. No, the help must come 
from another quarter. 

Again I went out into the woods among the dripping trees and 
searched with eager eyes for the witching shapes that I had seen 
flitting about. I walked and walked, until my feet could hardly 
carry me, and once in a while it came to me that I ought rather to be 
doing something useful, but I was so tired and hungry that I had not 
strength left to resolve on anything. 

At last I came to the top of a little knoll and went over it to the 
opposite edge, where I knew there was a view of a small meadow. 
Many a time had I lain there waiting to see the elves begin their 
dance down below, and sometimes I had imagined I caught glimpses 


of them, though they always vanished before I could get down the 
hill. 
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When I reached the edge of the knoll, I saw a figure standing down 
below. It was a woman, a young girl, and she carried something 
on her arm; yet she could not be a human being, for I had never seen 
anything like the bodice that shone so bright and red through the 
mist, and no woman walked with so light and elastic a step in those 
days. 

‘I lay down on the wet moss and waited for her to come nearer, 
for she was on her way toward the hill. It was surely the wood- 
nymph; I could see her golden hair falling in waves over her back; 
she sang in a wonderfully clear voice, and her eyes shone. But what 
convinced me more than anything else that she was no human being 
was the fact that her basket was filled to the rim with something 
which I took to be little bread rolls, such as I could remember from 
my earliest childhood when my father used to bring them home from 
market. It seemed to me I could still taste the delicious flavor of 
them in my mouth, and I felt that I must get the rolls in her basket, 
no matter by what means, and take them home to my mother, who 
was getting weaker every day. 

If I could only prevent her from vanishing like all the others. 
I would creep toward her stealthily, but before I could get down 
from the knoll she might be gone. Still there was nothing for it 
but to try. 

My heart beat, and my knees gave way under me, as I skirted 
round the cliff and came down upon the meadow. Softly I bent the 
bushes to one side and looked out. Yes, she was there yet. She 
stood with her back toward me, and I was surprised to see that she 
looked so strangely like a human being. 

First I crept a little nearer, but then I suddenly became aware 
that she heard my step, and I rushed forward to catch her. She 
started and would have run away, but I was too quick and threw 
my arms about her. There I stood not knowing what to do, simply 
shaking all over. My arm held a young girl’s soft, yielding body, 
and she, who had first gone pale, was now rosy red, and the eyes 
that met mine were deep like the lake on a fair summer evening. 
She smiled on me, and I felt the fragrance of her loosened hair, 
which had blown against my cheek when she turned so impetuously. 

We looked at each other, and a stream of fire ran through my 
whole body. I forgot why I had caught her, and she did nothing 
but look at me with her laughing eyes. At last she bent her head 
back, and I kissed her. 

“Boy, boy,” she said softly as in a dream, “‘where did you come 
from, and why have you caught me?”’ 

Why? I no longer knew. I only knew that all of life seemed 
changed, and that I had almost become a man in these short seconds. 
I felt that life meant more than food or hunger, and my blood, which 
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a moment ago had been weak as sluggish water in a ditch, surged 
in me like spring torrents. The forest was no longer full of elves 
and trolls, but seemed like a mighty church, a holy place where only 
one being ruled, strong and powerful. The swell of organ-music 
was in the air, and everything in the forest sang the praise of life 
and love. 

I understood that she too had gone about as in a dream, waiting 
for the miracle which the forest hid in its bosom, but to her this 
miracle was not food and money, as with me, but love and the fairy 
prince. That was the meaning of the strange, dreamy smile she 
had turned on me. That was why she had not torn herself from 
my grasp, but only kissed me and whispered, “‘ Boy, boy!” 

I was still holding her in my arms, when I saw the misty blue 
light die or rather sink down into the depths of her soul. Her eyes 
became calm, and she repeated her question in a more distinct voice. 

Then I had to tell her that I thought she was the wood-nymph, 
and she smiled again, till her white teeth gleamed. 

“A fine wood-nymph,” she said, “who is Juryman Peltonen’s 
Lisa from Isokyla.” 

Isokyla was a village about a mile from our own, and as I had 
seldom had anything to do there, I scarcely knew the people. 

“But what kind of bread is that you have in your basket?” I 
asked. 

Then she no longer smiled but laughed aloud. 

“T’ll show you,” she said, holding out her basket to let me see 
that it was full of large and small mushrooms, which might easily 
at a distance be mistaken for bread rolls. 

**What in the world are you going to do with those?” I asked her. 

Then she told me that a Muscovite boyar with his servants and 
serfs had once visited her father’s house, and these strangers had 
gathered mushrooms and eaten them greedily. They had taught 
her mother how to prepare them. Her people had been ashamed to 
eat such stuff before, but now in a time of famine what else could you 
do? In the fall they gathered enough to last for the winter, and 
she had come to our parts because the leafy forest, which contained 
the best mushrooms, grew more plentiful here than around her home. 

She looked at me again and noticed my sunken eyes. Without 
my asking she began to show me from her basket which mushrooms 
were good to eat, and told me how to cook them, while I listened 
spellbound by the thought of all the food I had passed indifferently 
or trodden underfoot. , 

While she spoke, I looked at her and at the woods and the meadow, 
and it seemed to me that all was changed. The dreamy haze had 
vanished as if a fresh breeze had blown away the unhealthy mists, 
and the sun had begun to shine again. It seemed to me that reality 
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was more beautiful than the dream and promised a thousand times 
greater treasures. : 

We sat down on a mound. I put my arm around her waist 
again, and she did not draw away. “Lisa,” I said in a firm voice, 
“better days must be in store for us, and then I will come for you. 
I don’t want any mistress of my house but you.” 

The misty light came into her eyes again. She leaned her head 
against my shoulder, nestling close to me, and I heard her crying, 
and held her tighter against my breast. Again it seemed to me that 
I understood her thoughts without the need of her uttering them. 
I knew that she had been longing and sighing for a little sunshine 
in her life, something that might warm and gladden her heart and 
help her to bear the terror of the evil years. 

“Don’t cry,” I whispered stroking her fair hair, ““now you are 
my sweetheart, and now I will work for you so hard that the corn 
must grow on the fields, and you shall smile till the sun can’t help 
shining. Look at me, dearest, look at me. Happiness is coming. 
I hear the rushing of its wings in the forest.”’ 

She lifted her head to listen, and there was in truth a rushing 
in the pine-tops. First it shook down over us a glittering rain of 
drops, but in the next moment the sun burst forth through the 
clouds; the sun, which we had not seen for months, shone on her 
golden hair, and a quiver went through all nature as if that, too, 
were drawing a breath of relief. The sunbeams waxed warmer and 
warmer, and suddenly the wind carried the sound of church-bells 
from the village. 

“The sun, the sun 
dearest!” 

We both rose solemnly as if we were standing before the altar 
in church, and we saw the clouds like vanquished hostile armies 
fleeing in all directions, while the sun pursued them with its flaming 
sword, touching the gray brow of the mountain, the bright green of 
the meadow, and the solemn circle of the forest standing round about. 

We said never a word but stood there in wonder, until at last I 
pulled off my cap and threw it toward the blue sky. 

“Sun! Sun!” I cried with all my strength. ‘‘The future is ours!” 

But Lisa’s eyes were full of tears, though her mouth smiled. 

We walked together a little ways, and when we came to the lake, 
it glittered and shone as I had not seen it for months. Yet a while 
we sat there, until. I remembered that I must bring my mother 
something to eat. 

I looked at the girl, standing there by the shining waves, with 
the music of church-bells hovering about her, and again I kissed 
her. We had no need of promises; we only looked into each other’s 
eyes and went hurriedly each our way. 


"9? 


she cried. ‘May it always shine on us, 
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As I walked, I gathered a supply of mushrooms in a basket of 
birch bark, but when I came home I took good care not to let my 
parents know what I was doing. I cleaned the mushrooms secretly 
and cooked them as I had been told, cutting them in such small 
pieces that the old folks should not know what they were eating. 
I told them that the sheriff had given me food which the Crown 
distributed among the people. They were so weakened by hunger 
that they did not doubt nor try to inquire farther, but simply ate, 
and I could see that they liked it. 

When they had been eating this food for a few days and relished 
it, I told them what it was, and after that my mother helped me to 
find the mushrooms so that I might have time for other work. 

I took hold of the farm in earnest, for my father had let everything 
drift. The weather had completely changed, and the soil dried 
quickly. I harnessed our one remaining horse to the plough and 
began preparing the ground, and when the horse was tired, I dug 
ditches. For a few days my father simply looked at me and sighed, 
but pretty soon he began to help me a little. Then I took a sack 
with me and went to the sheriff, who, I had been told, distributed 
seed. It was not yet too late to plant. The sheriff did really give 
me a few measures of rye, and before winter came it was sprouting 
and just strong enough not to be harmed by the frost. 

But while it was growing, the Black Death came to our parts. 
The Angel of Death crept into our home too and took my mother 
from us. Father sat broken and silent, waiting for his turn, but it 
did not come. It seemed that the pestilence had lost its power with 
the coming of clear weather and could only take the weak and the 
starving. On the farms where people had been for a long time 
without strengthening food it took all, but I believe it was our new 
food that saved father and me. 

We had gathered mushrooms for the entire winter and a quan- 
tity of whortleberries, which we boiled with moss. My mother, 
however, had felt weak for a long time, and I believe that the misery 
round about us sank so deep into her mind that she had no power 
of resistance against the sickness. 

In the midst of my work and sorrow, an iron hand seemed sud- 
denly to clutch my heart. What if death should take my sweet- 
heart as it had taken my mother! At the thought the spade fell 
out of my hand, and I had no peace until I had found out the truth. 
Till then I had not felt the need of seeing Lisa again, but now I could 
not wait another day. Although it seemed impossible that the Lord 
could be so cruel as to take her from me, I looked about me and 
remembered that on almost every farm death had parted parents and 
children, wives and husbands, and young lovers, and I understood that 
it would be presumptuous in me to count on any special grace of God. 
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That very day I started for Isokyla. It was not a large town, 
though known far and wide, and the way leading to it was but a 
narrow forest path. 

I did not, of course, know in which house Juryman Peltonen 
lived, and I went into the first cottage I saw to inquire. An old 
woman sat in a corner rocking herself and whimpering in a hopeless, 
tearless fashion, as women did in those days. When she caught 
sight of me, she stared at me as if I had been a ghost and could hardly 
get her thoughts together enough to answer my questions. 

Yes, Peltonen’s house was the second from there. It was the 
only one that hadn’t been emptied of people by the pestilence, and 
she thought they must be in league with the evil one. 

“They go about as if nothing had happened and tell us to eat 
the toadstools—as if we were cows. There’s something wrong in 
that house. The sons are with the soldiers in Sweden, they say, 
but the girl’s at home, and anybody can see they’re friendly with 
the powers of darkness, for she’s got that look about her like a 
witch.” 

The old woman shook her head sadly and again began her whim- 
pering over the dead. As for me, I stood broken and weak as a 
child. The sudden release from anxiety made my nerves relax like 
bowstrings that had been too tightly strung, and for the first time 
I realized what it would have meant to me if she had really been 
gone. It was only for her sake that I had labored and striven. 
Yet I felt that I had not the courage to present myself before her 
proud father, but that I needed to work much longer before my 
home was fit to offer his daughter. 

Silently I crept out of the cottage and started for home, but as 
I walked, my strength seemed to come back, and at last I ran as if 
I could not get home fast enough to make up for the time lost from 
my work. 

All winter I made furniture finer than had ever been seen in our 
parts, and I got the farm implements ready. My father still sat 
broken and silent, sighing and looking on. ‘‘What’s the use of all 
this fuss, when the Lord has left our land and nothing can grow in 
the fields?” he said. But somehow I felt a wonderful assurance 
that the bad years were over. I worked for Lisa’s sake and whistled 
while I worked. 

Spring came. Never before had I seen the blessed loveliness of 
everything in the spring. Nature was teeming with life, and all 
creatures seemed to be possessed with the same longing as I. They 
were all building houses for their beloved and gathering supplies; 
all were filled with new joy in life, and the birds whistled and sang 
just as I did. I understood nature as never before, from the silent 
fishes playing and splashing among the rushes to the circling eagles 
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sailing over the mountains. And the rye—my rye—stood green and 
dainty on my little patch, and the earth was fragrant in the barley 
field, which I was preparing for seed. During the winter, I had 
shot wolves and lynx and even a bear. I had sold the skins in the 
city, and with the money I had bought a whole barrel of barley and 
two barrels of oats from the stores of the Crown. When the cranes 
stretched their wings over the roofs and shrieked with joy at being 
home again, I scattered my seed in the warm earth, and that night 
a soft, blessed spring rain fell. 

Good God, but it was fine to see how things grew that year! 
I had sown but sparsely, for the soil was rich, and I had so little 
seed-corn, but from almost every grain there rose a whole bunch of 
stalks. Sunshine and rain seemed always to come when I needed 
them most, and at last I could see my father take a new hold on life. 
When he thought I didn’t see him, he would steal down to the fields 
and stand looking at them for hours at a time, while the tears came 
into his eyes. Little by little, he began to help me with the fallow 
fields and the hay-making. I cut much hay that year, for the cow 
had a calf, which I meant to raise, and, moreover, I was sure Lisa 
would bring at least one cow as her dower. 

As the harvest drew near, heavy golden ears were swaying in the 
breeze. I could hardly sleep for fear something would happen to 
the crop, and I saw that my father too lay tossing wide awake and 
sometimes got up in the middle of the night to go down to the fields 
and see that everything was safe. 

But nothing happened, and when the time had come we both 
rose with the sun; our eyes shone, and we hardly spoke a word, 
while we cut and tied the grain and built up the most beautiful 
shocks. Not a straw was left on the ground for the birds, and the 
sheaves were tied as carefully as if they were meant for nosegays in 
the parlor. The sun shone on them and turned them into pure gold. 

The next day was Sunday, and that very evening I told my 
father that I meant to marry Juryman Peltonen’s Lisa. At that a 
smile spread over his old face, for he began to understand whence 
came my strength and enthusiasm for working, and he promised 
that he would go with me and be my spokesman. 

I did not sleep much that night, and the rising sun found me 
busily polishing the cart, which had not been used for a long time, 
but which I had painted in bright colors one sunny day in spring. 
The horse had been resting for a few days, and I curried him until he 
shone. When my father came out, everything was ready for the 
journey, and again the old man smiled with a roguish light under 
his gray eyebrows. 

In order to reach Isokyla with a cart it was necessary to take a 
roundabout way, which doubled the distance. But what did that 
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matter? The sun shone again that day, and whenever we passed 
an inlet of the lake the sound of church-bells came floating to us 
across the water, and the air was clear as it is only in the fall, so that 
we could see far away to the opposite coast. Many houses along 
the road were still empty, but the few people we saw smiled at us as 
if they understood our errand, and hope shone in every eye. They 
seemed to wait for the new time coming with new harvests and new 
seed-time. 

At last our cart rattled into Isokyla, and wherever there was 
any one at home we saw pale but smiling faces looking out through 
the open doors. The cows moo’d, the cocks crowed, and here too 
the church-bells were ringing. 

A young girl stood on the steps outside of Peltonen’s house, 
shading her eyes with her hand and looking out as though she were 
waiting for some one. I saw at once that it was Lisa, but the strong 
light prevented her from recognizing me before we were quite near 
the steps. Then her cheeks became suddenly deep red, and she ran 
into the house. 

In her place appeared a sturdily built man who carried himself 
with an air not common in those days. When I saw him, my courage 
sank, but I thought: “Lisa and I love each other so much, nothing 
can part us, not even if the old man disinherits her on the spot.” 

When we were seated in the large parlor, the two old men were 
silent and solemn, until at last they began to talk about the good 
crops. I could do nothing but steal glances at Lisa, who went about 
helping her mother with the housework. It seemed strange, almost 
impossible, that I should aspire to this proud maiden, and I did 
not yet venture to speak to her. The conversation of the old men 
sounded in my ears like an indistinct murmur, and I almost forgot 
the purpose of our journey while I gazed at her as if she were a 
beautiful picture in church, until at last she nodded to me, and our 
eyes met unseen by the others. Then I knew the witching glance 
of the wood-nymph in the forest glade, and my heart leaped as 
when the sun shone out after months of fog. 

Once I saw her wink at me with so much meaning, as she took 
the bucket to go for water, that I suddenly remembered the horse 
needed my attention. We met at the well, and while the horse 
eagerly lapped the fresh water, we could speak undisturbed for a 
few moments. 

“Boy, boy,” she said softly and reproachfully, “chow long you 
have waited. If I hadn’t been so sure of you, I don’t know how I 
should have borne it.” 

Then I told her all I had done since our first and only meeting, 
how I had worked the whole year only for her, and how God had 
blessed my labor. At that she stole up to me behind the-horse and 
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kissed me, and I drank her kisses as the horse drank the clear water. 

When we came in again, the two old men were standing hand in 
hand, and smiled with equal kindness on us both. 

“Come and shake hands with your future father-in-law,” said 
my father merrily. ‘I had quite a hard fight for your sake, until I 
told him how you worked and toiled all winter, and when the 
mistress of the house said a good word for you, we won our case at 
last.” 

“Well, my boy,” said the proud old farmer, “my people have 
always been stiff-necked, and I want no milksop for a son-in-law 
who gets down in the mouth at a little trouble. He must be a 
fellow who can take a Muscovite by the scruff of the neck if need 
be, one who can break up new ground in the wilderness, and pull in 
his belly-strap another hole if food is scarce. I like you, son, and 
when the enemy comes I'll give you my old broadsword. It’s 
cracked a skull or two before now.” 

I shook hands with the two old people, and the matter was 
settled. The following year, when my fields were again in full 
growth as in the old times, the church-bells rang for me and Lisa, 
and I took her home to the house which stood on this very spot. 


Two Patriotic Songs of Finland 


Translated from the Swedish by HERMAN Montacu DoNNER 


MARCH OF THE MEN OF BJORNEBORG 
By Jonan Lupviac RuNEBERG 
I 


Sons of heroes who have bled 
On Narva’s heath and Poland’s sands, on Leipzig’s plains, in Lutzen’s 
trenches, 
Finland’s might is not yet dead, 
Still can with foemen’s blood our battlefields run red! 
Far from us be peace and rest! 
The storm is loose! at cannon’s flash and roar no Finnish aspect 
blenches! 
Forward, freemen, breast to breast! 
On our brave warriors gaze their fathers’ spirits blest. 
The noblest zeal 
Shall fire us onward speeding; 
Sharp is our steel, 
Our breasts inured to bleeding. 
Fearless let us onward go, 
And in our pulses feel our centuries’ freedom glow! 
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Aloft, proud badge to victory leading, 
From hoary ages glorified with rents and stains; 
On, on, for thee we'll drain our throbbing veins 
While still of Finland’s storm-bleached flag one tattered strip remains! 


II 


Never shall this coign of earth 
To foreign conqueror yield with falchions sheathed or fields with blood 
unsodden. 
Never shall the cry go forth 
That Finland’s sons betrayed their free home in the North. 
Brave men can but fighting fall, 
Nor shrink at threats, or danger fear, ne’er cower, bend, nor be down- 
trodden; 
Death to shame prefer we all, 
And victory wrest from loss at honor’s trumpet-call! 
Weapon in hand 
Against the foe we dash on! 
Death for one’s land 
Is life’s supremest passion! 
Dauntless seek we then the strife; 
The Reaper’s sickle waits our hour with triumph rife: 
Thinned ranks give proof in awesome fashion 
Of heroes’ mood and deed, of foemen’s shattered chains. 
Unsullied banner, on! to glory’s strains— 
Round thee unflinching aye thy Finnish guard remains! 


MARCH OF THE FINNISH CAVALRY IN 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


In the snows of the North is our forefathers’ land; 
The glow of our hearths lights a storm-beaten strand; 
There hardened our arms to the swing of the brand; 
There learned we for truth and for honor to stand. 


The Neva has watered our foam-flecked horse; 

They swam o'er the Vistula, heartening the host; 
O’er the Rhine sped our falchions’ retributive course, 
And drank in the Danube Gustavus’s toast. 


And as, when o’er ashes and ruins we ride, 

Sparks leap from the hoof-strokes, scattering bright, 
So flashes the sun from our sabre-sweep wide, 

And the gleam of our lances is liberty’ s light! 





A Nation Without a Flag 


By FrREDERIC SCHENCK 


Written By Dr. SCHENCK IN 1912, BEFoRE THE GREAT WAR, AND PUBLISHED AT THAT TIME IN AN 
UNDERGRADUATE JOURNAL AT Oxrorp Universiry, Tuese Notes FROM THE Diary OF AN AMERICAN 
AT THE O_ympic GAMES IN STOCKHOLM ARE OF INCREASED SIGNIFICANCE AT THIS TIME. 


je “Solemn Opening” of the 


games, with its processions of 

nations, turned out, quite un- 
expectedly, to be a political event of 
considerable dramatic and emotional 
appeal. There wasa touch of irony in 
the chance that gave to Norway a posi- 
tion exactly in the centre, so that the 
new Norwegian flag lined up for review 
under the very nose of the King of 
Sweden. Newer than the Norwegian 
flag, and more precarious, was the green 


i and red standard of the Portuguese 
MeEpAt PRESENTED TO ALL PARTICIPANTS 


IN THE OLyMpic GaMEs IN 1912 Republic. The newest of all, the five 
stripes of regenerated China, was not 
in evidence, but one looked for it, and found oneself wondering 


what new flags will unfurl at the next Olympic meeting and what 
old ones will have disappeared forever. 

The real event, however, was the entry of the people without a 
flag—the Finns. Most of the spectators had hardly heard of Finland 
before they arrived in Stockholm, but rumors were spreading of the 
prowess of Kohlemainen and some of his team-mates. We were 
beginning to comprehend the attitude of the Scandinavians towards 
the slowly expanding might of Russia and the general sentiment of 
nationalism that pervaded the atmosphere of the games. The 
Russian flag came in, followed by an unimpressive band of athletes. 
There was desultory clapping, but more hissing. Then, at a short 
interval, came a little white banner, blazoned with an undecipherable 
coat of arms and beside it a placard, trimmed with streamers of the 
Russian colors—white, blue and red—bearing the name “Finland.”’ 
Behind them came a squad of women gymnasts, dressed in grey, 
marching in perfect time with a firm, elastic, easy step; then line 
after line of big, broad, muscular men with solid-looking, square 
faces and close-cropped, blonde hair. The audience rose and yelled. 
It was the biggest ovation of the day; the Swedes were greeting their 
blood brothers in bondage—fellow Scandinavians subjected to the 
tyranny of the Slav. Every one understood, and men of all nations, 
whether they had ever seen a Finn before or not, stood up and 
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Finnish ATHLETES ON THE GROUNDS OF THE NysLott CASTLE 


cheered with the Swedes. The procession filed round the Stadium, 
turned across to face the royal box, and halted. In the front rank 
among the standards of the nations was the Russian flag. Next to 
it was a gap; behind the gap stood the mighty Finns, better men 
physically than almost any team in the whole concourse, with their 
placard draped in the Russian colors and their tiny, unrecognizable 
banner. Hungary, Bohemia, Chile, Luxemburg, every other coun- 
try, big or little, independent or subordinate, had its flag lined up 
with the rest. The Finns alone had none. 

In the next week, the Finns proved themselves the best team 
from Continental Europe with the single exception of Sweden, and 
Kohlemainen won recognition as the greatest long-distance runner 
living. The Finnish arms—a golden lion surrounded by little gold 
billets on a red shield—became familiar to those who watched the 
tape, but no matter how often the Finns won, their flag never was 
allowed to break out from the big poles at the end of the Stadium. 
Instead a Russian flag went up, and after a streamer labeled “ Fin- 
land.” Whenever the Russian flag broke out, the crowd hissed, 
then, when the streamer appeared, they cheered. The Russian flag 
without a pennant never went up at all. 





Interesting People: General Bjornstad 


By Cari G. O. HAnsEN 


HE Norwegians in the United States have always taken great 
pride in the achievements of those of their race who have held 
positions of public trust and responsibility. Especially do they 
glory in the deeds of those of their common stock who prove their 
patriotic devotion in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the 
greatest of republics. Their 
record is a brilliant one, con- 
taining such names as Peter 
C. Assersen, the emigrant 
from Ekersund who worked 
his way up from a humble 
position to rear admiral in 
the United States Navy, ‘who 
was for thirty years the head 
of the construction depart- 
ment of the Navy, and twelve 
of whose descendants are 
doing active military service 
in the present war; Hans 
C. Hegg, Porter Olsen, and 
Ole C. Johnson Skipsnes, all 
three serving as colonels in 
the Union Army during the 
Civil War; Ole Hansen Ball- 
ing, lieutenant-colonel of a 
ices Distant New York regiment in the 

Civil War, and others. 
Hitherto, however, there has been no general of Norwegian origin 
in the service of Uncle Sam, and the appointment of Alfred W. 
Bjornstad as brigadier-general in the National Army, announced on 
June 28, marks the highest rank ever attained by an American of Nor- 
wegian stock. While yet in his early prime, General Bjornstad has 
already to his credit one of the greatest tasks entrusted to a single man 
in the present war; the entire plan of the officers’ training camps, 
where thousands of young men have been made efficient officers in a 

comparatively short space of time, was his work. 

The general’s father, Julius Bjornstad, emigrated, in 1866, from 
Réken near Drammen in Norway, and came to St. Paul, where Alfred 
Bjornstad was born, forty-four years ago. He studied at Luther 
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and St. Olaf colleges and afterwards at the University of Minnesota, 
where he was known as a devotee of sports and especially as a crack 
oarsman. In 1894, while still a student in the University, he joined 
the National Guard. He was with the Thirteenth Minnesota Regi- 
ment in the Spanish-American War, was commissioned a first lieu- 
tenant on May 7, 1898, and nine days later was promoted to a 
captaincy. He took part in all the engagements of his regiment and 
was wounded twice on the day Manila was captured; at one time 
he was shot through the lungs and taken up as dead. 

In 1901, Bjornstad received his commission in the regular estab- 
lishment, where he rose to be a captain, serving in the Philippines 
and afterwards in Cuba. He also spent some months traveling in 
Europe and in the Orient, and was one of the American military 
emissaries to the Russian-Japanese War. Meanwhile his interest 
in military science was growing, and he applied himself closely to study. 
He was an honor graduate of the Army School of the Line in 1909 
and a graduate of the Army Staff College in 1910. While at the 
former institution, he was awarded the gold medal for a treatise on 
“The Military Requirements of the United States and the Best 
Method of Meeting Them,” by many military experts considered the 
best work written for years on that subject. 

Captain Bjornstad was a member of the General Staff of the 
Army for more than a year, in 1911 and 1912. From that he was 
appointed military attaché to the American Embassy in Berlin, and 
in the fall of 1912 attended the German field maneuvers. He was 
at that time already considered one of the most efficient tacticians 
of the Army. Upon his return to the United States he was appointed 
instructor at the Army Service School, and in 1916 he was assigned 
as professor of military science at Harvard University. He has made 
a special study of infantry organization and is the author of several 
text-books used in military schools. 

When the war broke out, Bjornstad’s large and varied experience 
at home and abroad made him a very valuable man to the War 
Department. His promotions to major, lieutenant-colonel, colonel, 
and brigadier-general have all come within the past two years. When 
the Department was confronted with the problem of organizing the 
officers’ training camps in the shortest possible time, the task was 
entrusted to him, and the whole country now knows how successfully 
it has been carried out. In September of last year Bjornstad went 
to France, and this spring was made Chief of Staff of the Third Army 
Corps. One of his principal duties abroad is as director of the 


Army Staff College back of the lines, superintending the training of 
officers. 





Slesvig Forum 


I have read the Slesvig Number of the AMeRICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
with great interest. So far as I know, this is the first real effort to present the 
problem of South Jutland to the reading public of America, and I hope that the 
effort will lead to something more than mere academic interest and discussion. 
I find that my American friends, while they appreciate the fact that a great 
wrong was done to Denmark in 1864, believe quite generally that the Prussians 
have not only tried to Germanize Slesvig, but have actually succeeded in doing 
so. This opinion must be eradicated before the cause of South Jutland can 
receive a hearing, and I believe the current issue of the Review will render efficient 
service in this direction. 

University of Illinois. LauRENCE M. Larson. 


Pastor Bodholdt, in your Slesvig Number, tells of the old Rune stones found 
in South Jutland—silent, historic monuments bearing witness to Danish 
kings and warriors. Allow me to add another instance in which the stones speak. 
In the Cathedral of the City of Slesvig, near the thousand-year-old fortification 
Dannevirke, there was found on the portico an old inscription which proved 
difficult to decipher. The authorities called in one of their learned men, Professor 
Haupt of Halle, who gave the following translation: 

“Drive thou away for me the German, the tyrant of the world, 
and lead back the people which worshipped God in truth.” 

The inscription was supposed to have been made about 1530. The late 
Mr. M. Andreson, President of the Danish Language League in Slesvig, who 
visited New York seven years ago, furnished me with the exact words of the 
translation which the German scientist gave in 1903. For reasons easily under- 
stood, the German authorities have not given the contents any further publication. 

New York. Frope C. W. Ramsuscu. 


The latest recruit to the ranks of plaintiff nationalities is little Schleswig, 
which occupies almost the entire current number of the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
Review. The unthinking world has considered for the most part only the wrongs 
of the greater aggregations, Alsace-Lorraine, Bohemia, Poland, Jugo-Slavonia, 
Armenia. Yet probably none of these races holds so indisputably and com- 
pletely the territory it lays claim to as the Schleswigers. . . . Even if the 
Danes in bondage number less than half a million, and their little country covers 
an infinitesimal part of the earth’s surface, their cause is just and undeniable, 
and their rights as sacred as those of any oppressed people. They should have 
justice. 


The New York Evening Post. 


The AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN Review has just published a South Jutland 
Number, and every Dane must appreciate not only the good intention, but also 
the brilliant and successful manner in which it has been carried out. 

New York. Nordlyset. 


This Slesvig Number is extremely vital. 
Chicago. a eet Revyen. 


We hope this weighty plea will result in having the Slesvig problem taken 
up for consideration. 
San Francisco. Bien. 





Editorial 


Our Pact WitH With intense pleasure the Review registers the 
SCANDINAVIA fact that our Government has now concluded 

agreements with all the three Scandinavian na- 
tions. First to be signed was the contract with Norway, on May 10; 
then followed that with Sweden, on August 22, and, shortly after, 
that with Denmark, on September 18. Before the first of the Scan- 
dinavian Commissions arrived in Washington, the Review pub- 
lished, in July, 1917, the article ““Not Feeding Germany,” following 
our press bulletins sent out through the Associated Press to clear 
away the wild rumors that were rampant in the newspapers. We 
have persistently kept the truth about Scandinavia before the 
American public, at the same time as we have explained to the 
Scandinavians the position of our Government and the necessity for 
safeguarding our exports against the enemy. Throughout we have 
advocated that policy of open diplomacy and mutual conciliation 
which is now happily made the basis of American relations with the 
Scandinavians, and we rejoice in seeing the natural friendliness 
between our country and theirs formally stabilized in the agreements 
just concluded. 


SWEDEN Looxina The signing of the agreement with our Govern- 
WESTWARD ment, following that with our allies, means that 
Sweden has definitely turned her face westward. 
Though politically neutral, she will be economically closely bound to 
the Western Powers, with whom the mass of her people are at heart 
in sympathy. A powerful economic ally has been added to the circle 
of those who are with us, and the resources of Germany have been 
correspondingly narrowed. Long months of patient negotiation 
have gone to the framing of an agreement which should be so perfectly 
adjusted that it should be not only a war measure but a basis for 
codperation after the war. As it finally stands, it is founded on the 
principle of mutual give and take which alone insures permanence. 
Some idea of the contribution Sweden can make to our resources 
may be gleaned from the fact that in June our Government appro- 
priated $6,000,000 as our share of the purchase price of 2,000,000 tons 
of Swedish iron ore bought by the authorities in Great Britain under 
the terms of the agreement concluded in the foregoing month, and 
this is only the beginning of an import that will be of the utmost 
importance to us. Among the chief products to be licensed for 
export from Sweden will be iron, steel, paper, and wood pulp, and 
the Swedish Government has promised to facilitate the purchase of 
Swedish goods by granting credits during the continuance of the 
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present unfavorable rate of exchange. Sweden is furthermore placing 
at the disposal of the Allies 400,000 tons of her shipping. 

In return we are happily able to relieve the privation under which 
the people of Sweden have suffered. England will release sufficient 
coal and coke to save them from another heatless and lightless winter. 
The embargo is lifted to permit them to import bread, cereals, fodder, 
coffee, and other goods from Australia and South America. From 
this country will be sent cotton and lubricating oils, both urgently 
needed in Swedish factories, copper and other metals, chemicals, 
and various articles of food such as edible oils, dried and canned 
vegetables and fruit, and certain cereal products. Altogether a fair 
provision is made for Sweden’s needs, and Mr. Axel Robert Nordvall, 
Commissioner of the Royal Swedish Government, has expressed the 
most cordial appreciation of our Government’s will to lighten the 
burdens of the neutrals. 


Work For DenmarkK’s The great significance of the agreements 
SKILLED LABoR between the War Trade Board and the 

Danish Merchants’ and Shipping Guilds, 
aside from their moral value as a permanent expression of mutual 
good-will, lies in the provision for raw materials to enable the closed 
factories in Denmark to open. One-third of the population of the 
country is dependent on manufacturing, and, as the Review pointed 
out last January, the world can ill afford, in these days of depleted 
man power, to let the skilled Danish workmen be idle. (Guaranties 
are, of course, given that no goods manufactured from American 
materials shall be sold to our enemies, and we already know from the 
excellent work of the Merchants’ Guild in the past that it is possible 
to control the situation perfectly; the amount of manufactured goods 
that has strayed into Germany is so infinitesimal that it is not worth 
mentioning. 

The War Trade Board guarantees that licenses will be granted 
for export to Denmark of commodities, including food, metals, 
machinery, textiles, and chemicals, amounting to more than 352,000 
tons. On the list of metals we note 150,000 tons of steel and iron 
products, including shipbuilding materials, while another important 
item is copper needed for electric wires. The want of lubricating 
oil has been one of the most serious drawbacks in manufacturing 
and has stimulated the substitute-makers all over Scandinavia, while 
the dearth of kerosene and gasoline has been felt by all classes. The 
allotment of 80,000 tons of non-edible oils and grease, not more than 
7,000 of which may be lubricating oil; will therefore be most welcome. 
According to a cabled editorial in Social-Demokraten, the painters 
and carpenters are overjoyed at the prospect of linseed oil and shellac, 
while the tanners are delighted with the promise of chemicals required 
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in their trade. Other trades that will be at least partially relieved 
are the textile workers and tobacco workers; the former are to receive 
about one-half the amount of raw materials used in their normal 
output, the latter about eighty per cent. 

We note the absence of fodder from the list. This means that 
Denmark will not be able to maintain the output of her industrialized 
agriculture, although every effort is being made by the farmers to 
utilize their domestic resources to the last straw of hay. The list 
of foods is slender, since after all Denmark is better able to provide 
herself with the staples than are most countries in the world at 
present, but it is pleasant to see some luxuries included, the largest 
item being 16,000 tons of coffee. Coffee is emphatically the cup that 
cheers in the North, and the scarcity of it has been a genuine hardship. 

In return for American commodities Denmark pledges herself to 
limit still farther her export to the Central Powers, while the export 
of food to Norway and Sweden is facilitated. The press comment 
in Denmark is uniformly very favorable. 



















THREE Days’ On September 17, the cable announced that King 
NEws Christian had conferred on Dr. Maurice Francis 

Egan, until recently our minister in Denmark, the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Dannebrog, the highest order that 
can be bestowed on a commoner. On September 18, the agreement 
between the War Trade Board and the Danish Merchants’ and 
Shipping Guilds was signed. On September 19, Prince Axel, the 
sailor-prince of Denmark, now visiting this country, was entertained 
by the President before leaving with his suite of naval officers for 
Annapolis. 












SELF-DETERMINATION Iceland will soon be a sovereign state, by her 
FOR ICELAND own volition, and through the modern, liberal 

spirit of Denmark, who prefers to keep her 
late colony as a friend and an equal rather than as an unwilling vassal. 
By the agreement, signed in Reykjavik by the two delegations on 
behalf of their respective Governments, and now laid before the 
parliaments, Denmark and Iceland will be two independent states 
united by a common king. Iceland declares herself to be perpetually 
neutral, and thus will have no naval flag, but will use her own mer- 
chant flag. Denmark will continue to handle the foreign affairs of 
both—an arrangement reminiscent of that between Norway and 
Sweden, which was productive of so much friction. Fortunately, the 
proposed agreement seems to have more flexibility; the interests of 
Iceland are to be taken care of by an official in the foreign department 
and by attachés familiar with Icelandic affairs in the legations and 
consulates. There is also provision for an advisory committee to be 
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appointed by the two parliaments to deal with legislation affecting 
both and for a court of arbitration to pass on differences that may 
arise. In case of a failure to agree, the matter is to be submitted to 
an arbiter chosen alternately by the Norwegian and Swedish Govern- 
ments. With regard to domestic affairs, the spirit of the agreement 
allows Iceland to use Danish administrative machinery for the 
present with the idea of ultimately taking over all the functions of 
government herself; among the matters specified are the inspection 
of fisheries, coinage, customs, postal service, telegraphs, as well as 
the supreme judiciary. 

Iceland, in her turn, makes a concession in the paragraph which 
gives citizens of either country full rights of citizenship in the other. 
This is one of the most important points in the agreement; for it 
means that Danish capital will have access to utilize the magnifi- 
cent natural resources of Iceland according to plans that are already 
under way, and we may look for a rapid economic development in 
the near future. Another interesting paragraph is that stipulating 
that Denmark is to establish two funds of one million kroner each, 
one at the University of Copenhagen and one at the University of 
Reykjavik, for the furtherance of intellectual intercourse between 
the two countries. 

It should be remembered that Iceland was originally colonized 
from Norway and looks to that country rather than to Denmark as 
her mother land. At the treaty which separated Norway from Den- 


mark, Iceland remained bound to Denmark by a mere oversight of 
the negotiators. This makes the desire of the Icelanders for a sepa- 
rate national life all the more reasonable, and Denmark is wise in 
granting it so freely. We hope she will be rewarded with the return of 
the Danish Slesvigers, who are her own children racially and culturally. 


Pro The Finland Constitutional League of America has come 
FINLANDIA into existence with the object of saving Finland for the 

free nations of the world and ridding her of all German 
dominion, moral or material. The founders of the League are con- 
vinced that the Finns never have been and are not now pro-German 
except in the sense of clutching at any hand that promised to save 
them from Russia and the Red Terror. Indeed, sympathy for the 
Western Powers was so strong at the beginning of the war that 
young Finns who took service against Russia—chiefly to learn the 
art of war in order to use it later to liberate their own country— 
made the Germans sign a pledge that they would under no circum- 
stances be sent against the French and English; and when the power 
of the Czar was overthrown, they refused to fight any longer. The 
same spirit, it is argued, will make them revolt against the Germans 
when these “saviors” are revealed in their true colors. 
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In urging that the United States should recognize Finland as a 
sovereign State, the League points to the example of France, which 
generously recognized the new Finnish Republic simultaneously with 
the Scandinavian countries. England accepted the de facto govern- 
ment, but America’s only action in regard to Finland was to withhold 
the 40,000 tons of grain bought here by the Finnish Government 
before the embargo on food went into effect. The Finns feel that 
they are the victims of American desire to conciliate Russia, and 
they are afraid that after the war they may be handed back to their 
old tyrant—a fear which the Germans are, naturally, doing their 
best to foster. ‘To counteract this German propaganda, the League 
is trying to influence the Svinhufvud Government by explaining our 
unselfish purpose in entering the war and our determination that 
justice shall be done to all. At the same time, it pleads with our 
Government to recognize Finland and to allow the shipment of food 
to the starving Finns. 

The president of the League is the American poet and scholar, 
Herman Montagu Donner, who comes of a distinguished Finnish 
family. Its moving spirit is P. J. Valkeapii, a Finn who has had 
business relations in this country for twenty years, and was entrusted 
by his Government with the task of buying food. Honorary vice- 
presidents of the League are William C. Edgar, editor of the Bellman 
in Minneapolis; John Bates Clarke, of Columbia University, and 
Charles H. Levermore, secretary of the New York Peace Society. Its 
headquarters are at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Let ScanpinaviA The Review realizes the complications that 
HE tp! beset the path of our Administration; neverthe- 

less we hope some way may be found of assuring 
the people of Finland that we are alive to their just claims. There 
can be no clearer case for self-determination than that of the liberty- 
loving, highly cultured Finns. They are emphatically a nation and 
were taken by Russia against their will, in 1809, just as surely as 
Slesvig was taken by Germany, in 1864. They have never been 
Russians and are not even of Slavic race. Whatever may be thought 
of the national aspirations of other parts of the former Russian 
Empire, that of Finland is no artificial flame; it has been smouldering 
for over a century under the crust imposed by dread of Siberian 
prisons. 

The shipment of food to the ravaged districts of Finland, advised 
months ago by our consul at Helsingfors, Mr. Thornwell Haynes, 
would better than anything else demonstrate to the Finns our friendly 
spirit. Precautions must naturally be taken against having it 
diverted to the maw of the German army, and this can now be done 
by accepting the offer made by the Scandinavian countries. On 
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August 8, the three Scandinavian ministers called at our State 
Department and presented in writing identical communications from 
their Governments, offering their services in distributing any food 
sent from the United States to Finland, and pledging their honor 
that it would actually be used to feed the children, women, and men 
who are now threatened with death by starvation. The Govern- 
ments of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, have already secured the 
consent of the Finns to the establishment of an administrative 
machinery something like that of the Belgian Relief Commission. 
The argument against such action—that it would relieve the Germans 
of responsibility—was brought forward when Mr. Hoover first 
broached his plans for helping Belgium, but the American and 
British people generously brushed it aside. We hope they will do 
so again. The Scandinavians, having felt the pinch of hunger, are 
anxious to relieve their neighbors who have suffered infinitely more, 
and would gladly share what little they have, but by the terms of 
the treaties just concluded with us they are barred from re-exporting 
food. This makes it the more incumbent on us to give their offer 
consideration. It should be accepted if possible. 


THe American According to the census of 1910, there were in the 
FINNS United States 129,680 persons born in Finland. 

The number of native and foreign born is about 
300,000. They are most numerous in our mining and lumbering dis- 
tricts in the Far and Middle West, while in the East they have 
taken over numbers of farms abandoned by their former owners and 
have achieved wonders with them. The school and the bath-house 
follow the Finns to remotest corners of the wilderness. Numerous 
periodicals both in Finnish and Swedish are published by Finns. 
Coming from an oppressed country, they have naturally tended 
to affiliate with the most radical elements of our population; 
nevertheless the war has brought out splendid examples of loyalty 
on the part of the American Finns. They are among the most 
valuable workers in our shipyards; they have enlisted in great 
numbers, and have given freely to the Liberty Loan. They are 
active in the National Lutheran Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Welfare, and were excellently represented in the Fourth of July 
parade of nations in New York. 


Tue Joun Ericsson The Joint Commission created by Congress 
HEARING to erect a memorial to John Ericsson in 

Washington, consisting of Senator John Sharp 
Williams, chairman; Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels, and 
Congressman James L. Slayden, held a hearing in the Committee 
Room of the Library, United States Senate, September 17, 1918, to 
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which a representation from the John Ericsson Memorial Commission 
of Fifty was invited to be present. Plans were laid for turning over 
to the Government $25,000 contributed by Americans of Scandina- 
vian descent to add to the fund of $35,000 appropriated by Congress 
for the memorial. The names of each of nearly two thousand donors 
will be inscribed in the Congressional minutes. In voicing the thanks 
of the Government, Senator Williams said: “I want to express the 
sentiment that I think not only this Commission but the Congress 
of the United States and the people of the United States feel toward 
that Committee of Fifty and toward the contributors to this fund 
for the public spirit they have manifested, which will have an excel- 
lent effect in making Americans of Swedish descent and Americans 
of other descent feel their identity.” 

The choice of location, treatment, architect, sculptor, and design 
is now in the hands of the Fine Arts Commission, whom the Commis- 
sion of Fifty, representing Swedish-Americans, will continue to 
advise in a voluntary capacity. The Fine Arts Commission and the 
Commission of Fifty are agreed as to a site near the Lincoln Me- 
morial, the treatment of which as well as the design are to have 
the approval of Henry Bacon, the architect of the Lincoln Memorial. 
Mr.Bacon has already submitted a tentative sketch of a John Ericsson 
fountain. Any sculptor in this country has the privilege of sending 
in a design directly to the Fine Arts Commission, Washington, D. C., 
or to H. G. Leach, Corresponding Secretary of the John Ericsson 
Memorial Commission, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, who 
will forward it promptly to the Fine Arts Commission. Other things 
being equal, a sculptor of Swedish blood should have first choice, but 
the prior consideration must be fidelity to the conception of John 
Ericsson and the watchword “‘Washington Beautiful.”. .. In going to 
press we add the painful tidings of the death, October 9, of Chair- 
man S$. Adolph Eckberg. 


THE FRIENDLY We urge upon all Associates to send in, before Novem- 
AID ber 15,names of friends whom they propose as readers 
of the Review. We ask this through the editorial 
column in order to save paper and postage. At that date it is pro- 
posed to increase regular Associate dues to $1.50 a year. We count 
on your continued loyal support of the Review, which achieved this 
year a maximum circulation of 10,240 copies. During the year the 
magazine has demonstrated to the country at large the loyalty and 
service of her sons of Scandinavian descent. The Boston Herald 
voiced the general feeling when it greeted our National Service 
Number with an editorial entitled ““Skoal to the Northland.” 





Current Events 


Norway 


@ The Christiania steamer Sommerstad, sunk by a German sub- 
marine outside the American coast, on August 12, was chartered by 
the Norwegian state to bring home a cargo of corn. It was in ballast 
between Halifax and New York when torpedoed and outside of the 
supposed danger zone. The case is the greater outrage because the 
Germans had promised safe conduct to ships carrying provisions for 
the state, pending negotiations between the German Government 
and Norwegian shipowners. @ Among other recent victims of the 
U-boats is the steamer Hauk, sunk on July 10, within Norwegian 
territorial waters, without warning or provocation, by a German 
boat without a national flag. The Norwegian Government sent a 
protest to Berlin on the basis of its injunction of January 30, 1917, 
barring submarines from Norwegian waters. @ Premier Gunnar 
Knudsen announced at an agricultural meeting in Christiania in 
August that the Government plan of a million measures (maal, one- 
fourth acre) new-tilled land in 1918 had been very nearly realized. 
The total amount of cultivated land before that time was about 
eight million measures. The state had subsidized the agriculture 
of the country with 27,000,000 kroner during the year and expected 
to increase the amount next year, applying the money to seed, 
artificial fertilizers, and machinery, as well as to direct subsidies. 
Owing to the difficulty of getting farmhands, it was possible that 
farm workers would have to be drafted. Much is being done 
through private initiative. The Norwegian Farmers’ and Foresters’ 
Credit and Loan Society have started a drive for a million kroner to 
stimulate cultivation of new soil and are backed by the influence of 
many prominent men, among them Dr. Nansen, who strongly urges 
his countrymen to become self-supporting, as their ancestors were in 
olden times. @ The first food ship to arrive under the American 
agreement was the Bratsberg, which docked in Christiania on one of 
the last days of June with a cargo of 6,000 tons, chiefly flour. The 
twenty thousand sacks of wheat flour, which were Christiania’s 
share, were a welcome sight in the capital city. Since then, ship 
has followed ship bringing provisions, but the Norwegian stores were 
so depleted that it has not been possible even now to increase the 
bread ration. The rations of coffee and sugar have been slightly 
increased. @ The cost of living in Norway has increased 137 per 
cent. since the beginning of the war, as against 103 per cent. in 
Sweden and 82 per cent. in Denmark. @ The Spanish influenza 
reached its heigth in July, when 6,122 cases occurred in one week in 
Christiania alone. So many of the telephone operators were ill that 
the telephones had to be shut down for certain hours each day. 
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Denmark 


@ A conference of the prime ministers and the foreign ministers of 
the three Scandinavian countries was held in Copenhagen and lasted 
from June 26 to June 29. This is the sixth in the series which began 
with the meeting of the three Kings at Malmé6 in December, 1914. 
The official communiqué expresses gratification at the good results 
attained by the economic coéperation recently inaugurated, and 
declares that it will be continued after the war. A new feature is 
added in the announcement that a plan is being considered for 
codperation in social legislation also. The communiqué, like those 
of the previous conferences, is framed in very general terms and 
repeats the expressions of continued neutrality and inter-Scandinavian 
friendliness. @ A Danish newspaper has asked Svinhufvud whether 
Finland would be willing to send representatives to these conferences 
of the Scandinavian Governments. ‘The regent replied that Finland 
could not, of course, offer to take part without being invited, but if 
an invitation were extended the answer was a foregone conclusion. 
@ The members of the delegation sent to frame an agreement with 
Iceland returned to Copenhagen well satisfied with their trip. They 
had been received with the greatest cordiality in Reykjavik and had 
been taken about to see the sights of the island. @ Two suicides 
among men doing military service have caused a great stir and may 
possibly lead to a revision of the methods of dealing with offenders 
inthe army. Minister of Defenses Munch announced in the Rigsdag 
that a thorough investigation would be made; he said that the Govern- 
ment was considering the abolition of military courts altogether and 
the handling of military offenders by the civil courts. One of the 
men, Marinus Richter, hanged himself in arrest because of severe 
disciplinary punishments. The other, a cook named Valdemar 
Kreutzfeldt, jumped overboard because he was accused of theft. 
Kreutzfeldt’s funeral on Holmen churchyard occasioned the greatest 
demonstration seen in Copenhagen in the memory of people now 
living. Politiken estimates the crowd at 100,000 people. Anti- 
militarists and Syndicalists harangued the workingmen and incited 
them to rise against their tyrants. No serious violence was done at 
the time, but a few weeks later there were Syndicalist riots in the 
streets, in which armed men fought the police, and some damage was 
done to buildings. Certain members of the police force have been 
pointed out as enemies of the workingmen who ought to be put out 
of the way some dark evening. Some of the Syndicalist ringleaders 
were arrested, including Chr. Christensen, the editor of Solidaritet. 
@ The Spanish influenza has been very virulent in Copenhagen. 
Among the best known victims was the young Norwegian poet, 
Einar Solstad, who was there on his honeymoon. 
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Sweden 


@ A remarkable series of articles recently appeared in the pro- 
German organ Stockholms. Dagblad, warning the Swedes against 
future German aggression in the Baltic, reminding them that the 
political friends of to-day would often become the enemies of to- 
morrow, and pointing out that the present situation with one great 
Power in possession of the Baltic was much more dangerous than the 
former division of dominion between Germany and Russia. One 
of the articles openly said that Germany might very conceivably 
wish to complete the circle by absorbing Sweden and Denmark, the 
only two Baltic countries yet independent of her, and force her way 
across Norway, in order to threaten England from the sea. @ Two 
of the most famous aviators in Sweden, Baron Cederstrém and 
Captain Krokstedt, were killed recently while flying to Helsingfors 
with a hydroplane bought by the Finnish Government. When 
they did not arrive on schedule time, search was made for them, and 
some splinters of their machine were found in the Aland Islands. 
Later Cederstriém’s body drifted ashore. Their deaths have caused 
profound sorrow. @ A few cases of cholera have been brought from 
Petrograd, but the energetic measures of the health authorities in 
Stockholm have prevented the spread of the disease. So far as is 
known, no deaths have occurred. @ The Spanish influenza, on the 
other hand, has claimed many victims. Among those who have 
died is one of the royal princes, Prince Eric, Duke of Vistmanland. 
The prince was born in 1889 and was King Gustaf’s third and youngest 
son. Owing to ill health, he had taken less part in public affairs than 
the other members of the royal family. @ A national fair, or 
miisse, the first of its kind in Sweden, was held in Goteborg in the 
second week of August and was visited by 42,000 people. Many 
Norwegian and Danish as well as Swedish firms sent exhibits, and it 
is estimated that business to the value of 40,000,000 kronor was 
transacted. The war has prevented the Scandinavians from taking 
part as usual in the great international fairs at Leipsic and Novgorod 
and has stimulated them to organize their own. The Danes have 
for some time had similar markets known as Kobestevner. The suc- 
cess of the Géteborg Mdisse was so great that that city and Malmé 
are already competing for the privilege of having the one next year. 
q@. A commission which has recently completed an investigation of 
southern Lapland reports that region to be as rich in minerals as 
the northern section of the province. A copper vein found near 
Unna-Greisa is said to be the richest copper deposit in the world. It 
has been taken over by the state. @ The Swedish merchant marine, 
for the first time since the beginning of the war, shows an increase, due 
partly to the lessening of U-boat destruction, but chiefly to increased 
building. 
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The new magazine Atlantis, started in Christiania 
under the editorship of Professor Christen Collin and 
Dr. Chr. Kaarbée, promises to be an important cultural 
link between Norway and the Western liberal nations. 
Among the articles we note one in French by Maurice 
Barrés on General Serret, one by John A. Gade on his 
impressions of Belgium, and a letter from the front by 
H. A. Angell, the distinguished Norwegian colonel, who 
is now serving as a lieutenant in the French Foreign 
Legion. 





The Conrad Mohr fellowships for newspaper men 
have been given to Arthur Ratche of. Christiania and 
Harald Wigum of Bergen. The former will study in 
the United States, the latter in France. The fellow- 
ships are to the amount of 4,500 kroner each. 





Bonnier Publishing House in Stockholm will com- 
memorate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Zacharias Topelius by issuing a new illustrated edition 
of his famous cycle of historical novels Fiéltskdrns 
berdttelser. The work is of especial interest now as 
showing the glorious part the Finns took in the wars of 
Sweden under Gustaf Adolf and succeeding kings. 


Erland Nordenskiéld, the Swedish explorer, writes 
in the magazine Ymer that the Indians were the first 
to use poisonous gases in battle. Writers of the six- 
teenth century ‘relate that the Indians in Brazil and in 
Canada put their enemies to flight and even killed them 
with the smoke made by burning Cayenne pepper or 
the wood of certain trees impregnated with a poison, 
which affected the skin and membranes. 





Maurice Francis Egan writes in the September 
Bookman an article on “Kultur as Patron of Danish 
Letters.” Dr. Egan, while giving the Danes credit for 
an independence of mind that resists the German 
influence, nevertheless points out how German patron- 
age has been the road not only to success but also to 
the monetary rewards of success, and describes how 
agents for German scientific and literary publication 
firms have constantly been visiting Scandinavia to make 
connections with scholars and men of letters. He lays 
stress on the necessity for offsetting this by similar 
American propaganda. 





The same number of the Bookman prints an article 
by Henry Van Dyke on “The Tradition of Letters in 
American Diplomacy.” To the list for Denmark, 
which includes so distinguished a man of letters as 
Dr. Egan, might have been added also that of Rasmus 
B. Anderson, whose Norse Mythology—to mention only 
one of his numerous works—is still the standard book 
on the subject. Professor Anderson was American 
minister to Denmark in the years 1885-89. 





Madeline Z. Doty’s article, “Women of the Future. 
In Sweden the Genius,” in the February number of 
Good Housekeeping, reveals a fine understanding of the 
manner in which Swedish women have achieved success 
as women, not as imitation men. Her description of 








Brief Notes 


her visit to Ellen Key is most interesting. On the 
other hand, it shows lack of knowledge to write of the 
Swedes as not being “‘alive’’ because they are less 
garrulous than the Bolsheviki; and it is unfair to single 
out the present democratic royal family for blame on 
account of the difference between classes, which is 
assuredly no worse in Sweden than in the rest of the 
modern world. 





The September number of the new magazine, Scandin- 
avian Trade Outlook, edited by Julius Moritzen, is 
extremely attractive in appearance and full of interest- 
ing articles bearing on the increased trade relations of 
the United States and the Scandinavian countries. 





The death of Peter Nansen at the age of fifty-seven 
removes another of that brilliant group of Danish 
writers, among whom Bang and Esman were prominent. 
In his youth he was known as the author of stories 
dealing chiefly with erotic subjects, and later he showed 
great versatility as a journalist, contributing regularly 
to Politiken. In 1906 he entered the great publishing 
firm, Gyldendal, where his tact and ready appreciation 
won him many friends among authors. 








An instance of how the Review penetrates to un- 
expected corners of the world was found in a letter 
received from the Convento S. Brigida, 1 Via Corsica, 
Roma. In the nuns of this convent dedicated to the 
Swedish woman reformer, our Woman’s Number with 
its account of St. Birgitta found interested readers. 





Australia and the Scandinavians out yonder are 
watching with brotherly pride the progress of America 
in the war. This we learn from our Australian corre- 
spondent, Mr. Henry Norman, who sends the Review 
recent numbers of The Age, The Argus, The Winner, 
The Mirror, and Health and Strength. Australians are 
keeping up their sports and Swedish exercises and, 
judging from the prints of athletes, are generally in the 
pink of condition. Melba has arrived at Sidney, 
having crossed the equator for another winter season, 
and is praising America and our ice-water regime. 
Australians are discussing their proposed ‘Monroe 
Doctrine” and the prospect of an aeroplane route to 
San Francisco. The Review has only a few sub- 
scribers in Australia. Who will add to their number? 
It costs $1.50 a year to send the Review to a friend 
out there. 





The War Service Bureau of the American Library 
Association began its work by asking for contributions 
of books, but the demand for more and better books, 
especially for the latest technical works of all kinds, 
has been so great and insistent that the Bureau now is 
making a drive for $3,500,000 to build up adequate 
camp libraries. Fiction is still supplied by gifts of 
books, but the men want reading that will help them 
to pass their military examinations or to fit themselves 
for the professions to which they expect to return when 
the war is over, and these must be purchased. Send 
contributions to 124 East 28th Street, New York. 
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Selma Lagerlof 


VERY lover of Scandinavian literature should read 
and own the works of Selma Lagerlof. 


Bound in beautiful green leather and attractively stamped in gold, 
they would make an excellent Christmas gift for the most discrim- 
inating of your friends. This year, when so much care must be 
exercised in the choice of gifts, few things can be found which will 
be more appreciated than a book;—a beautiful book, and a good book. 


Here are the titles included in this distinctive limp-leather edition 
of Selma Lagerléf’s works: 


THE EMPEROR OF PORTUGALLIA Tue Hoty City: JERUSALEM II 
JERUSALEM INVISIBLE LINKS 

FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST 

THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF NILS Tue Story or Gésta BERLING 

THE GIRL FROM THE MARSH CROFT THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS 


Ten volumes, net, $20.00; each, $2.00 


At Your Bookseller's 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & Co., GARDEN CITY, N.Y. 


The Foundation will publish in November, as Volumes X and XI of the Classics, 
Selma Lagerléf’s first great romance which won her world recognition 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 
IN TWO PARTS 


This translation is based upon the excellent British translation by Lillie Tudeer, 
now out of print. It has been carefully edited by Hanna Astrup Larsen, the trans- 
lator of Jacobsen’s Marie Grubbe, and the eight chapters omitted from Miss Tudeer’s 
version have been added in masterly translation by Velma Swanston Howard. These 
two volumes are printed with special care from a new large type, hand set, by D. B. 
Updike at the Merrymount Press. The publication is rendered possible through 
the generous donation of Charles S. Peterson of Chicago. 


The edition, as a measure of war economy, is limited to one thousand copies, 
after printing which the type will be distributed. Kindly order in advance. 
The price of each volume is $1.50; complete $3.00. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS: 


Comedies by Holberg—Poems by Tegnér—Poems and Songs by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson—Master 
Olof—The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson—Modern Icelandic Plays— Marie Grubbe—Arnljot 
Gelline—Anthology of Swedish Lyrics—Gésta Berling’s Saga I—Gésta Berling’s Saga II. 


Price $1.50 each 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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Telephone: Broad 2549 Cable Address: “‘Chartering,’””» New York 


V. JOHNSEN CO., Inc. 
SHIP and STEAMSHIP BROKERS 


23-25 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


AGENTS FOR 


DELAWARE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
SEAFORD, DELAWARE 


Builders of Wooden Vessels and Barges 


SWEDEN J. S. A. ARGENTINA 


BRANDER, BERGSTROM & CO., Inc. 


141 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


EXPORT— IMPORT 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN SOUTH AMERICAN 


PRODUCTS 
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TRADE NOTES 


News and Comment on Exports and Trade Conditions 
Between America and the Scandinavian Countries 


Swepen’s New Wrinpow To THE West 

Up to the outbreak of the war and for a long time 
afterwards Sweden received its foreign news exclusively 
through the Swedish Telegram Bureau. No sooner 
had the war started than charges of one-sided pro- 
German orientation were made against that institution. 
The charges originated both with the Swedish press 
and with the foreign governments principally con- 
cerned. As the war went on proof accumulated that 
the charges were correct. Finally conditions became 
so serious that a number of public-spirited Swedish 
citizens decided to attempt a remedy. As a result of 
their action a new telegram bureau was started last 
July under the name of the “* Nordiska Presscentralen.”’ 
This organization is backed by a capital of 1,500,000 
kronor. Among those interested in it may be noted 
Eliel Léfgren, Minister of Justice in the present 
cabinet. Its active head is Captain Olof Gylden, 
former Swedish minister to one of the South American 
republics. Hans Leander is in charge of the domestic 
department of the new bureau, while the foreign depart- 
ment is under the direction of Baltzar Roosval. Branch 
offices have been established at Gothenburg, Malmé 
and Sundsvall. Special correspondents will be sent to 
the principal foreign capitals. The new bureau has 
the backing of the principal Western news agencies, 
and several months ago the Reuter Bureau of London 
and the Agence Havas of Paris severed their connec- 
tions with the Swedish Telegram Bureau in order to 
give their service exclusively to the new bureau. 





VANADIUM ::: 


ANY OTHER COMBINATION OF 
ALLOY STEEL TO SPECIFICATION 


JOSEF F. A. COMSTEDT 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


QUALITY Awe 


HIGHEST GRADE 


CRUCIBLE AND ELECTRIC STEELS 


HIGH-SPEED TOOL 
CHROME VANADIUM 
NICKEL 


357 


RELEASING EMBARGOED Goops 

Negotiations pending for months have at last been 
successfully concluded by the United States with the 
Swedish Government providing for the sale of em- 
bargoed goods originally intended for Russia, but held 
up at Swedish ports. The total amount of goods is 
valued at 100,000,000 kronor, half of which is held in 
Sweden and half in Finland. It is believed that this 
transaction will have much to do with ultimately 
lowering Swedish exchange. 


City CoLLeGE AND Foreicn TRADE 

In accordance with plans that are being developed 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Federal Bureau for Vocational Training, and the 
United States Bureau of Education, the College of the 
City of New York, has prepared a course of training 
in the essential branches of foreign trade. The courses 
will be under the supervision of Professor Guy E. 
Snyder, and experts are to preside over the various 
branches included in the plan. 


ScanpinaviAn-U. S. TRADE AGREEMENTS 

With Denmark and the United States signing a 
trade agreement, the situation with regard to raw 
materials will be relieved to some extent. Although 
Scandinavian economists warn against any undue 
optimism, at the same time the situation for the coming 
winter is no longer so threatening as before, and most 
industrial enterprises are expected to resume operations. 
The newspapers have nothing but kind words for the 
American Government in lifting the embargo partially 
so as to bring relief to suffering neutrals. 


SERVICE 


CARBON TOOL 
CHROME NICKEL 
CHROME 
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BUY 
WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS 


BACHE TRADING CO., Inc., 
Importers and Exporters, 
5 Beekman Street, New York 


JOHNSEN & KILDAL, Inc., 
Exporters and Importers, 
26 Cortlandt Street, New York 


CHR. CHRISTENSEN, Jr., Inc., 
Ship-owners and Brokers, 
32 Broadway, New York 
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Out of the Mouth of Hell 


our boys come, nerve-racked, tense, exhausted by their sleepless vigil and 


harassed with tragic memories. 


Rest they will have, but rest is not re-creation. Mind must relax as well 
as body. They must forget awhile, must turn their thoughts into their 
normal course before facing anew the horrors of the first-line trenches. 

Courage they have always, but we can put fresh heart into them; we can 
restore the high spirits of youth and send them singing into the fray. 


They Are Fighting for You—Show Your Appreciation 


When you give them arms, you give them only 
the instruments of your own defense; when you 
give for the wounded, you give only in common 
humanity; but when you give to the Y. M. C. A., 
you are extending to the boys the warm hand of 
gratitude, the last token of your appreciation of 
what they are doing for you. You are doing this 
by showing your interest in their welfare. 

The Y. M. C. A. furnishes to the boys not only in 
its own “huts”—which are often close to the firing 


line—but in the trenches, the material and intan- 
gible comforts which mean much to morale. It fur- 
nishes free entertainment back of the lines. It sup- 
plies free writing paper and reading matter. It 
conducts all post exchanges, selling general merchan- 
dise without profit. It has charge of and encourages 
athletics, and conducts a “khaki college” for liber- 
al education. Its religious work is non-sectarian 
and non-propagandist. It keeps alive in the boys 
“over there” the life and the spirit of “over here.” 


Give Now—Before Their Sacrifice Is Made 


Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the 
with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. 


United War Campaign 
$100,000,000; Y. W. c. 
cluding the work of the 


ate, 


A., $15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (in- 
cnights of Columbus and special war activities for 
women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, i 


$3,500,000; American Library 


Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; Salvation 


Army, $3,500,000. 


Contributed through Division of 
Advertising 


United States Gov’t. Comm. on 
Public Information 


This Space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


K. A. KLEPPE, President KLEPPE, OSTERVOLD & CO., Inc., 11 Broadway, N.Y. 
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ot Cable Address: 
Members of = “‘Norameric” New York 


New York Produce A.B.C. Code Fifth Edition, 
Exchange Watkins Scotts and Private 


Norwegian American Trading Co. 


INCORPORATED 


25 Broad Street, New York, U.S. A. 


and Kristiania, Norway 
EXPORT: 
Food Products, Metals and Machinery, Drugs, and Chemicals, 
Manila Rope, and Cotton Yarns 
Flour, Lard, Oleo, Oil, Hams, Bacon, Beef, Pork, Sugar, Syrup, Molasses, Apples, Coffees, Peas and 
Beans. Steel Wire, Coke, Tin Plate, Galvanized Steel Plates, Plumbers’ Supplies, Motors, 
and all kinds of Machinery. Write for Catalogue 
IMPORT: 
Canned, Salt, and Dry Fish, Fertilizer, Fish Oils, Wood Pulp, 
and Sulphites 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE IN NORWAY: s 
BIRGER GRAN, Kristiania JENS GRAN & SON, Bergen 


References: et City Bank of New York; New York Produce Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Kristiania Bank og Kredit- 
sse, Kristiania; Centralbanken for Norge, Kristiania; Bradstreet’s Commercial Agency 


STORM & BULL 


(INCORPORATED) 
2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


IMPORT & EXPORT 


Specialties S Specialties 
South American Iron and Steel Products, 
and Scandinavian Products INC. Paper, Chemicals, Machinery 


Own Houses: 
CHRISTIANIA - STOCKHOLM - BUENOS AIRES - MONTEVIDEO 
VALPARAISO—LA PAZ 


Active Representation: 
Principal Cities: 
AUSTRALIA—BRAZIL—SOUTH AFRICA—FAR EAST 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Ocean Commercial Corporation 
170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


EXPORTERS = IMPORTERS 


wee OF FIC ES 


ENGLAND: London ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires 
SWEDEN: Stockholm CHILE: Santiago 

” Gothenburg . Valparaiso 
RUSSIA: Odessa PERU: Lima 
BRAZIL: Rio de Janeiro JAPAN: Tokio 


Santos 


FORWARDING 
U.S. 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 
INTERSPED INC., 66 New Street, NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Internationalt Speditionsselskap 
INTERSPED a/s 
Sjéfartsbygningen, Christiania 
INSURANCE WAREHOUSING 
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H. S. JOHANNSEN 


CABLE 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK TELEPHONE 


ADORESS CORTLAND 
“HESMIJO” ESTABLISHED 1908 3462 


EXPORT 
IMPOR T 
SHIPPING 
SHIPS CHARTERED WAREHOUSING 
HOISTING, DIGGING & CONVEYING MACHINERY 


POWER MACHINERY 
MARINE AND STATIONARY OIL ENGINES 




























Bech, Van Siclen & Co., Inc. - 


IMPORT — EX PORT 





17 Battery Place 


NEW YORK 
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at Oe ARDp 


@ Agents 


“ 1S WHITEHALL ST. 


GOTHENBURG 
STOCKHOLM 


New York Forwarding Co., Inc. 


OSCAR A. OLSEN 
General Manager 


Branch Offices 
CHRISTIANIA, Kirkegaten 6 B. 
COPENHAGEN, Peder Skramsgade 28 


LICENSES: Applying for American and British 
Licenses. 

WAREHOUSE: Storing all kinds of goods. 

INSURANCE: Marine, War, Fire, and all risks. 

FINANCING: Value of merchandise, freight and 
charges payable against surrender of documents 
upon arrival at destination. 


ANDREW GULICK & CO., Inc. 
Exporters and Merchant Brokers 


S. HENDRICHSEN, Agent 
Fougstadgt .25, Kristiania 


A. G. GULICK 
President 


256 and 257 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


. . EXPORTING .. 


Motor Attachment for Cycles 
Truck Attachment to “‘Ford” 
Electric Lamps and Batteries 
Row Boat Motors 


Adding Machines 
Boots and Shoes 


Cotton Goods 


CLARX 100% PURE 
Whole Wheat Flour 


Whole Wheat Graham Flour 


Whole Rye Flour 
Corn Flour and Oat Flour 


CLARX MILLING COMPANY 
Minneapolis 


NORWEGIANS Stupy TrapE HERE 
A new commercial school is to be erected at Bergen 
vhich is to take as its model similar institutions in the 
nited States. For this purpose a visiting Commission 
as arrived in America to inspect business colleges and 
eneral educational conditions. The members of this 
oup are Mr. Kristofer Lehmkuhl, a former cabinet 
fficial; Mr. Sigurd Hést, dean of the Cathedral School 
mn Christiania, and Mr. Egill Reimers, architect. 


OMPLIMENTING SweDIsH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Secretary Oscar Marell, of the Swedish-American 
hamber of Commerce, continues to receive many 
omplimentary letters about the annual Sweden- 
imerica, which reflects great credit on those responsible 
or this valuable publication. Many Government 
bfficials, including Secretary Redfield and Secretary 


Hide and Sole Leather 


Tractors 
“‘Carbola”’—W hite-washing 


Dyes 
Snap Fasteners 


Hosiery 
Raincoats 
Folding Saw 
Typewriters 


Phone Greeley 4354 


M. WAIN—Tailor 


Some of the best dressed 
men are amongst my cus- 
tomers. High-grade 
clothes made at moderate 
prices. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Above 84th Street 10th Floor 


Daniels, express their admiration for the good work 
done by the Chamber of Commerce in coéperation with 
the Journal of Swedish-American Trade 


DanisH Peat Propvuction 

As a substitution for other fuels, peat is proving its 
great value in Denmark. The fuel commission reports 
that the output for this year amounts so far to 4,000,- 
000,000 blocks, valued at 40,000,000 kroner. 


Danish Sartincs ResuMEeD 

For the first time in more than a year, Danish vessels 
in American ports resumed sailing, following the signing 
of the trade agreement. The Scandinavian-American 
Line had three big liners in American ports, Hellig 
Olav, Oscar II, and the United States. The largest 
ship, the Frederik VIII was laid up in Copenhagen until 
the embargo was lifted. 
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Telegraphic Add 
MATCHSTROM-—NEW YORK 


Telephones—BEEKMAN { pt 


Stromborg Export & Import Co., in 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


UNITED SWEDISH MATCH FACTORIES 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 


CHEMICALS 


EXPORT 


SWEDISH IRON AND 
STEEL CORPORATION 


THOMAS TOWNE, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


General Offices, 
12 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
“SISCO’’? PRODUCTS 


FINE TOOL AND ALLOY STEELS 
in Billets, Bars, Discs, Blocks, and Sheets 


Common and Deep Drawing Steel Sheets 
High Speed Steel Cold Rolled Strip Steel 
Drill Rods Drawn Bars 
Swedish Iron Sisco Welding Wire 

High Grade Specialties 


Catalogues and information on request 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
BROOKLYN CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 
AGO D ER 


CAG 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT MONTREAL, Can. 
STOCKHOLM, Sweden 


IMPORT | 


Telephone { coe Broad 


Cables “Scandinavian American 
Trading Newyork” 


Scandinavian-American | 


Trading Company 
Propuce ExcHANGE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
—o-— 
Importers and Exporters of 
WOOD PULP 


and all kinds of 


Chemicals and Machinery 
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Benham & Boyesen 


Ship Brokers 


Steamship 
and 
Commission Agents 


General Freight Agents for 


Norwegian America Line 


8-10 Bridge Street New York 


POULSEN & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


43 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 


General Insurance 
Brokers 


MARINE (HUvLL, CARGO, FREIGHT, WAR) 
FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
BURGLARY 


PHONE, JOHN 2510-2511 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Telephone: 8790 Bowling Green 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


INC. 


Steamship Agents 
and Ship Brokers 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


° 


Branch Office 
BUENOS AIRES 
309 Cangallo 


Head Office 


S.O.STRAY & CO. 


Christianssand S, Norway 
SHIPOWNERS AND BROKERS 


Marine Insurance 


NoRSKE LLOYD INSURANCE 
CoMPANY, LTp. 


$ SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


NorweEcIAN Firms tv New York 

Nordisk Tidende recently published an illuminating 
account of Norwegian firms in New York City. The 
list is an imposing one, including as it does bankers, 
exporters, importers, shipping firms, and other business 
concerns working for the development of trade between 
this country and other nations. 


DramMMEn’s MEN or WEALTH 

Of the most important taxpayers in Drammen, 
Norway, the following are noted: Golskogen Cellulose 
Factory, income 1,061,800 kroner; Noested Shipping 
Company, 1,027,700 kroner, and Borch’s Shipping 
Company, 814,000 kroner. J. M. 
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NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


Modern Twin-Screw 
Steamers 


SS. 


Stavangerfjord 
18,000 Tons 
Displacement 


SS. 
Bergensfjord 


16,000 Tons 
Displacement 


NORWEGIAN || 
AMERICA | 
LINE 
PASSENGER | 
AGENCY, Inc. | 


8-10 Bridge St. | 
New York 


General Passenger 
Agents for the United 
States and Canada 





HOBE & CO. BIRGER OSLAND & CO. REIDAR GJOLME 


General Northwestern Passenger Agents General Western Passenger Agents General Pacific Coast Agent 
123 South Third Street 115 South Dearborn Street Arctic Bide. Third & Cherry Streets 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 


NORWAY MEXICO GULF LINE AND! 
SWEDISH AMERICA MEXICO LINE 


Regular service between GOTEBORG, CHRISTIANIA and STAVAN- 
GER and NEWPORT NEWS, VA., HAVANA, CUBA, 
GALVESTON, TEX., and NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Passengers Carried Wireless Apparatus 
AGENTS 
FEARNLEY & EGER, Christiania SANDSTROM STRANNE & CO., Ltd., Goteborg 
FURNESS WITHY & CO., Ltd., Furness House, Whitehall St., New York, N. Y., and Newport News, Vs. 


JAS. P. ROBERTSON FOWLER & McVITIE LYKES BROS. GEO. PLANT 


111 West josinen Boulevard 1119 Whitney Central Bld;. 
Cc Ih. Galveston, Tex. Havana, Cuba New Onl te. 


The Only High-Class Scandinavian 
Restaurant in New York 


NEAR HERALD SQUARE! Rendezvous for Scandinavians from all over the 
Phone: Greeley 4782 world when visiting New York 


Dinner with famous “Smérgasbord.”” American and Scandinavian Dishes. 
HENRY MALGREN, Prop. 
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| - om S di ° * Li 
JK a | candinavian-American Line 
| an 2 Service to 
mr |i Mica : . NORWAY, SWEDEN and DENMARK 
| Bo The Direct Passenger Line Between 
fjord «B| | | NEW YORK 
ee: | Ts . Christiansand, Christiania, Copenhagen 
| Bese STOCKHOLM 
jord wy ‘i (via Rail from Christiania) 
ns | a oul The Largest Steamship Line in Scandinavian Passenger 
ent : f = Service 
; : Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers 
IAN ora | FREDERIK VIII OSCAR II © HELLIG OLAV 
CA (ie ep. 18,000 tons 16,000 tons 16,000 tons 
; ait : UNITED STATES 
GER | men er 16,000 tons 
, Inc. |§ ~ ee ta, Le Excellent Passenger Accommodations. Modern Comfort 
_ : e. Unexcelled Cuisine 
re St. | 
rk || For rates, sailings and other information, address 
United |f SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 
anada ; GENERAL OFFICES: Passenger Department 
, a zs ae .. a, — ONE BROADWAY 544 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
i i inn. . 
Co | 248 Washington t., Boston, Mass. NEW YORK 702 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


(SVENSKA AMERIKA LINIEN) 


‘Ntlg| SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


Direct Passenger Service between New 
York and Gothenburg, Sweden 


Short Route to Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, Finland, Russia and other 


tus parts of the European Continent 
Goteborg Twin-Screw S.S. ‘“‘Stockholm”’ 

News, Va. Length 565 Feet. 22,070 Tons Displacement 

ANT an gee Has now resumed regular sailings 

s, La. 4 


Largest Steamer in Service Between 
America and Scandinavia 


Unsurpassed passenger appointments in First, 

° cs Second and Third Classes, and every care is 

wan || ; rae rcs i taken to give the passengers a safe and 
aa ; comfortable journey. 


NIELSEN & LUNDBECK, General Passenger 
Agents, 24 State Street, New York. 


MARTIN MAURD, General Western Agent, 
183 N. Dearborn Street. Chicago, 


r the ™ —NILS NILSON, General Northwestern Agent, 
ee 127 S. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRATTSTROM & CO., General No. Pacific 
Agents, 115 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 








es. ‘A. HALLONOUIST, General Agent, 
, Prop. . 396 Logan Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
SL 
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CUNARD LINE 


AQUITANIA MAURETANIA 


Fastest Passenger Service in the World 
To and from the Scandinavian Countries 


Record trip, New York to Gothenburg, 7 days, 7 hours, 45 minutes 


Quickest Route to Europe 


SERVICES AS FOLLOWS: 


NEW YORK—LIVERPOOL NEW YORK—FALMOUTH—LONDON 
NEW YORK—BRISTOL NEW YORK—MEDITERRANEAN 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL BOSTON—LONDON 


MONTREAL—QUEBEC—BRISTOL MONTREAL—QUEBEC—LONDON 


Special through rates to Egypt, India, China, Japan, Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and South America 


TRIPS AROUND THE WORLD: $474.85 First Class, $880 Second Class 


DRAFTS, MONEY ORDERS, MAIL OR CABLE 
GREAT BRITAIN SCANDINAVIA HOLLAND ITALY 
SPAIN PORTUGAL FRANCE SWITZERLAND 


THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 


21-24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 
Offices or Agents Everywhere } 
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REDFIELD-KENDRICK-ODEWL 
NEW YORK CITY 
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RK CITY 





